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LITERATURE. 

Edgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. By JohnH.Ingram. In2 vols. 
(John Hogg.) 

A uiTERARY labour of love has its advan- 

tages and disadvantages, and Mr. Ingram’s 

work is no exception to this rule. The same 
may be said when to the love is added the 
feeling that its object suffers a wrong 
requiring redress. This biography of Poe, 
implying elaborate research, could hardly 
have been demanded by any interest more 
concrete than the sentiment of justice; and 
it is not a matter for wonder or reproach 
that the book sometimes impresses the 
reader as a vindication rather than a bio- 
graphy. Nor does this impair the interest 
of the work. Mr. Ingram writes with an 
animation and force which hide sundry faults 
of style, because his hero has been raised in his 
mind toa Cause. Notwithstanding his success, 
however, in clearing Poe’s name from some of 
the worst charges which had stained it, one can 
hardly repress a regret that the poet himself, 
during his life, was not always as keenly alive 
to his own reputation as his latest champion. 
It is not the fault of the author so much as 
of his subject that so many parts of the story 
he has told seem mythical, or at least apocry- 
phal. The child of a wandering actress, who 
drew her Virginian husband also to the stage, 

Poe would appear to have carried with him 

through life an inherited taste for thrilling 

situations and effective attitudes. Scepticism 
begins to arise even in Mr. Ingram’s first 
chapter, where we find him naming January 

19, 1809, as Poe’s birthday. But Mr. R. H. 

Stoddard has found files of the Boston Gazette 

of that year showing that Poe’s mother 

appeared on the stage on January 20. Why 
has Mr. Ingram selected the 19th? It is to 
be feared because William Wilson in the 
poet’s tale was born on that day. The 
doubt thus arising is felt in the second 
chapter, relating to Poe’s residence from 

his seventh to his thirteenth year (1816- 

21) at Stoke Newington as a pupil of the 

Rev. Dr. Bransby. ‘The records of a 

considerable London school ought to con- 

tain items of more importance to a bio- 
gtapher than the imaginative descriptions 


® Written by Poe himself in one of his tales; 


and where a writer who has manifested 
such eagerness to discover every scrap of 
Information about his subject is reduced 
to depend mainly on the tale of William 
Wilson for the facts of these school-years, it 
18 suggested that there must be an absence 
of actual data. ‘There is nothing im- 
Probable in the story ; but there is an air of 








romance about it, it is connected in Poe’s 
tale with ideal residences at Eton and Oxford, 
and it would be more satisfactory if Mr. 
Ingram had treated it more cautiously. He 
imposes on his reader a duty of vigilance not 
consistent with full confidence in a pains- 
taking work. 

But why approach the Life of Poe with any 
feeling of suspicion? It would be hardly fair 
to Poe’s peculiar powers as an artist not so to 
approach it. His ability to tell an unreal thing 
as if it were real and to invest an illusion 
with intensity, and his constant inclination 
toward imaginative experiments, have rarely 
been equalled. The difficulties surrounding 
one of his personated romances are so great 
as to shake the faith even of Mr. Ingram. 
It “would appear,” to use the biographer’s 
cautious expression, that in 1827, when Poe 
was eighteen, he was led by philhellenic en- 
thusiasm to sail for Europe. According to 
his own story, dictated to a Mrs. Shew during 
a severe illness, he arrived at “‘ a certain sea- 
port in France.” Here he was drawn into a 
quarrel about a Scotch lady who was there 
trying to persuade a prodigal brother to return 
home; he was wounded in a duel and nursed 
by the lady for thirteen weeks. She provided 
for all his wants ; he addressed to her a poem, 
“ Holy Eyes.”” No wonder that, “owing to 
the peculiarity of her position in this foreign 
seaport, she did not wish her name made 
public, and impressed this upon the youthful 
poet.” The chivalrous poet would not even 
mention the name of the seaport, in America, 
twenty years later; but he did mention that 
during his stay in France he wrote a novel 
which was attributed to Eugéne Sue, but 
which he would never have published in 
English because it was too sensational, and 
so personal in its scenes and pictures that it 
would have made him enemies among his 
kindred. 


‘‘Such is the story dictated by Poe from what, 
it was deemed at the time, might be his death- 
bed,” says Mr. Ingram. ‘‘ Whether it was fact, 
or fact and fiction deliriously interwoven, or 
mere fiction, invented in such a spirit of mischief 
as, like Byron, he frequently indulged in at the 
expense of his too inquisitive questioners, is, at 
this date, difficult to decide.” 


But is there not room for the theory that 
poor Mrs. Shew took aw s¢riewx a Tale of the 
Arabesque, which ought now to be adorning 
Mr. Ingram’s excellent edition of Poe's 
Works? 

Happily, with regard to Poe’s early life as 
a schoolboy at Richmond, Virginia, as a 
student in the university of the same State, 
and afterwards as a cadet at West Point, Mr. 
Ingram enables us to feel solid ground under 
our feet. Poe charmed his schoolfellows by 
his combination of athletic skill with talent 
for versification ; was less intimate with his 
college-mates, but fond of gambling with 
them ; and, having left the university after 
one session, subsequently obtained a scholar- 
ship at the military college at West Point, 
from which he was expelled for obstinately 
refusing to attend church. All this, and 
the publication of a small volume, Zamer- 
lane, and other Poems (1827), fill up the 
first twenty-one years of Poe’s life, and 
they are traced with much care by his bio- 
grapher. That Poe had left a reputation for 





genius both at the University of Virginia and 
at West Point seems unquestionable; but 
this did not, in the estimation of Mr. Allan, 
the Virginian-Scotch gentleman who had 
adopted him on the death of his parents, make 
up for the gambling debts he had left at the 
one place and his dismissal from the other ; 
the unfriendliness of the second Mrs. Allan 
rendered a reconciliation impossible; and, 
as Poe reached his majority, he was thrust 
forth on the world with no better friend than 
a genius for writing fantastic tales and poems, 
and for getting himself into scrapes. 

It really seems that his genius of the latter 
kind exceeded. The Southerners appear to have 
been in want of a writer of Poe’s capacity, 
and both Richmond and Baltimore were pre- 
pared to adopt the youth whom Mr. Allan 
had discarded. In 1833 he was awarded a 
prize at Baltimore for the £8. Found ina 
Bottle, and the gentlemen who made the 
award—Kennedy, the novelist, and Latrobe, 
the most influential citizen of Baltimore—at 
once offered him their friendship. He was 
introduced to Mr. White, of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, published at Richmond, 
Virginia, to whom he wrote, ‘My poor services 
are not worth what you give me for them.” 
The sum at which Poe was settled as editor, 
five hundred and twenty dollars, was not so 
small, time and place considered. It was 
enough for an unmarried man to live on; but 
Poe in a year’s time was married to a lady as 
poor as himself; and in another year he had 
thrown up his engagement, against the wishes 
of Mr. White, and was off in New York with 
wife and mother-in-law. The two years 
spent at Richmond, while he was editing 
this Southern periodical, are the only ones 
upon which a reader of these volumes can 
dwell with much satisfaction. Never did a 
man more gratuitously leap out of the light 
into the dark than Poe when he left Rich- 
mond. 

But how deep the darkness was to be his 
gloomiest mood could hardly have imagined. 
The necessity of borrowing money had become 
chronic, and an Ishmaelitish style of criticising 
his literary contemporaries made lenders few. 
Undoubtedly Poe had a far higher literary 
standard than that which Griswold and his 
set had set up in New York. And, not- 
withstanding his inability to see in Emerson 
“ more than arespectful imitation of Carlyle,” 
or in Carlyle more than a subject for ridicule, 
he must be credited with having exposed a 
good many quacks. But his style of doing 
such work sometimes suggests Grammont’s 
description of Rupert, as polite even to excess, 
unseasonably, but haughty, and even brutal, 
when he ought to have been gentle and 
courteous. It is impossible to read the criti- 
cisms and DMarginalia of Poe without recog- 
nising his wide reading and great carefulness 
in the elaboration of his ideas; but there is 
little that is sympathetic, much that is cynical, 
and their writer is not of the kind that make 
friends. Asa matter of fact, he made enemies 
normally, but they could have harmed him 
little had he not included among them opium 
and drink. 

Amid constant quarrels with editors and 
authors, and in poverty under whose pressure 
his dearly loved wife was daily sinking into the 
grave, Poe wrote most of the tales and poems 
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which have made his unique reputation. It 
is probable that no other example exists of 
so wide an influence exerted by such slight 
and, on the whole, such imperfect poetical 
work as that represented in these poems. The 
thrilling, feverish vision in Winwood Reade’s 
Outcast, where the gods have assembled to 
witness the performance of a new drama, 
composed by a young deity—this drama being 
the world, and the actors mankind—would 
appear to have expanded out of “The Conqueror 
Worm” :— 
‘Lo! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years ! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres.” 
And Victor Hugo’s “Epic of the Worm” 
(La Légende des Siécles) has much in it 
which suggests impressions once made, prob- 
ably now forgotten, by the 

‘¢ Blood-red thing that writhes from out 

The scenic solitude ! 

It writhes !—it writhes !—with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 

And the seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued.” 

Floating thus about the world, with their 
runic charm and indefinite mystical sug- 
gestiveness, the poems of Poe have had 
an effect that must always be regarded as 
phenomenal in literature. The clear ideas in 
them are few, the feeling pervading them is 
rarely healthy ; but there is a pure aeolian 
quality, a music as of storms telling their 
secret on the strings of a heart passionate in 
their own wild way, which possess a fascina- 
tion of their own. 

It would be pleasant to find beyond these 
works a brave life and admirable character. 
But even Poe’s friendliest biographer does 
not enable us to do that. Mr. Ingram does, 
indeed, merit high praise for his indefatigable 
efforts in pursuing to their extinction some 
painful rumours which had _ gathered 
around Poe during his life; but he is com- 
pelled to give historical confirmation to 
several unpleasant misgivings about the poet’s 
relations with the ladies he professed to adore. 
Helen Whitman’s account of her last inter- 
view with Poe is quoted :— 

‘‘ Sinking on his knees beside me, he entreated 
me to speak to him—to speak one word, but one 
word. At last I responded, almost inaudibly, 
‘What can I say?’ ‘Say that you love me, 
Helen.’ ‘J love you.’ These were the last 
words I ever spoke to him.” 

The response could hardly have been out of 
Poe’s ears before he was writing to “ My 
Annie,” that “all is right!” and ‘I need 
not tell you, Annie, how great a burden is 
taken off my heart by my rupture with Mrs. 
W.” Mr. Ingram remarks that “ Edgar Poe 
did not know the real cause of the rupture of 
this engagement;”’ and if this be true, as is 
probable, it only shows how unconsciously 
theatrical certain natures become whose 
passionateness is merely intellectual. Loyalty 
in friendship could hardly have been among 
Poe’s virtues. Although he was constantly 
and generously assisted during his life by 
gentlemen in Richmond, Baltimore, and New 
York, few or none of them remained his 
friends; and the bad reputation he left among 





those who knew him is by no means expli- 
cable by Mr. Ingram’s theory of resentment 
on the part of those whose works he criti- 
cised with severity. Much of it was certainly 
due to Poe’s perpetual borrowing, and care- 
lessness as to keeping his word. Mr. Ingram 
speaks of an article on Poe in the Southern 
Literary Messenger as “a dastardly attack 
on the dead man.” The article in question 
was written, as I happen to know, by a gentle- 
man who had assisted Poe in every possible 
way, who had never suffered by the poet’s 
criticisms, and was lenient to his intemperate 
habits, but who, after some years of intimacy, 
came reluctantly to the conclusion that Poe 
was unprincipled. For reasons like these the 
poet has had to wait long for friendly memoirs. 
Of these, the most devoted is this work 
of Mr. Ingram. But it is to be feared that 
its author has not been sufficiently warned 
by the fate of his predecessors, who trusted 
too much Poe’s own accounts of himself; 
notably, that of Mr. Lowell, whose memoir, 
submitted to Poe before publication, was 
permitted to state that he graduated with 
honours at the University of Virginia (which 
at that time conferred no degrees) ; and that 
after joining the insurgents in Greece he 
was arrested in St. Petersburg, and set free 
by the American consul (a story which Mr. 
Ingram has shown to be untrue). Before 
issuing a second edition Mr. Ingram would 
do well to read a valuable paper on “ Some 
Myths in the Life of Poe,” contributed by 
Mr. Stoddard to the New York Independent 
(June 24, 1880). He should also remove 
certain blemishes of style and language, 
which seem surprising in the work of 
so good a student of Poe, who, for 
instance, would hardly have “opined” 
anything (i. 74), or condemned “ the preva- 
lent generalising, and other vicious practices 
of the critics” (i. 208). There are also too 
many details about persons, some of them 
rather commonplace, whose relation to Poe 
was unimportant. Despite such drawbacks 
as these, however, this book is one that well 
repays perusal, It is the record of a per- 
sonal life which can only be regarded as a 
failure, while it suggests many circum- 
stances in extenuation of that failure. And 
although the many unfair statements made 
concerning the unhappy poet sufficiently 
justify this further research into his life, 
there remains still the record of a failure, 
and the romantic episodes of it only 
increase the sadness its perusal will 
cause most readers. I have heard it stated 
that when, near the close of his life, Poe 
was found, by one searching for him, in 
a low public-house in Baltimore, he raised his 
tipsy head and exclaimed, Sic transit gloria 
mundi. The story is more credible than the 
wild legend which Mr. Gill relates, and 
Mr. Ingram inclines to believe—that Poe 
was drugged by an electioneering band, 
“‘eooped,” dragged to the polls, made to 
vote, then left on the street to die—and 
those words ascribed to him may express the 
feeling with which one lays down this last 
Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Moncure D. Conway. 











A Treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes, 

(Maemillan.) 

AccorDING to the author of this anonymous 
volume, modern criticism — the criticism 
which ‘‘ denies the genuineness of Deutero. 
nomy and Daniel and Isa. xl.—Ixvi. and Zech, 
ix.-xiv.”—rests on a denial of the fact that 
Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, and ‘“ must 
immediately be shattered at its very base” if 
that fact is conclusively established. A 
volume of six hundred pages is not perhaps 
too ponderous a hammer with which to 
shatter the whole structure of the higher 
criticism ; but those who have been accus- 
tomed to deal with literary evidence will be 
apt to suspect that a really conclusive argu- 
ment on the authorship of Ecclesiastes might 
have been put more briefly. Closer exami- 
nation confirms this suspicion. If the 
argument of this treatise were purged of 
irrelevancies it would appear to rest mainly 
on ignorance. What aspect of learning the 
book presents is due to a diligent use of the 
Concordance—the kaleidoscope of those who 
play at scholarship, and imagine that pretty 
arrangements of parallel texts and coincident 
expressions have the value of conclusive 
arguments. 

The practical agreement of scholars as to 
the late date of Ecclesiastes rests in great 
measure on linguistic grounds. 
aspect of the question our author devotes 
much space, but his philological training does 
not seem to have been sufficient to enable 
him even to understand the “lie” of 
the problem. What can be said of a 
writer who affirms that “the difference 
between madda@ of Ecclesiastes and manda‘ 
of the Targum and of the Chaldee in Daniel 
is not less than the difference between madda 
and the ancient da‘ath,” or who supposes that 
an Aramaic form mén = quid (i.e., md den) 
was possible at the epoch of the Exodus? 
It is only natural that along with this we 
find such forms as rééth and ra‘yén (which 
the characteristic Lawtverschiebung y = % 
stamps as unquestionable Aramaic loan words) 
placed without a word of explanation in a list 
of so-called irrelevant forms cited by Delitzsch. 
The whole lexicographical evidence so care- 
fully brought together by Delitzsch is treated 
with similar ignorance and carelessness. The 
writer cannot distinguish between arguments 
from the form of a word and from its peculiar 
usage; and he has no idea that a reference to 
Joel, to Job, or to the Levitical legislation 
does not establish the antiquity of a word 
as clearly as a citation from Samuel or Amos. 
This section of the treatise could never have 
been written had the author read the cautious 
and conservative tract of Ryssel, De Elohistae 
Pentateuchi Sermone. ; 

Our author is not more successful in his 
attempt to dispose of the argument for a 
late date drawn from the syntactical pecu- 
liarities of Ecclesiastes. He deals at great 
length with the doctrine of the sequence of 
the tenses, criticising, but at the same time 
depending upon, Mr. Driver’s well-known 
work. But the treatise does more than 


criticise—it claims to prove from the witness 
of the Proverbs and Canticles, ‘from the 
Solomonic histories of Kings and Chronicles, 
together with the Hebrew of the Davidic 
Scriptures,” that the language of Ecclesiastes 


To this | 
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is the language of Solomon. It is assumed 
as a matter of course that the Books of 
Proverbs and Canticles were written by Solo- 
mon, and the natural affinity of Ecclesiastes 
to the earlier Wisdom of the Hebrews is 
taken as a proof of identical authorship. 

The book is swelled out by a variety of 
discussions on ‘‘ collateral topics.’ The 
authorship of Deuteronomy is disposed of in 
fifteen pages, chiefly by the authority of the 
New Testament, and without any attempt to 
face the real difficulties of the question. The 
witness of the New Testament to the author- 
ship of the Old gets twenty-four pages ; and 
a long dissertation is concerned to prove that 
Matt. xxvii. 9, 10, is really a quotation from 
Jeremiah, not from Zechariah. Part of the 
argument is that “yy in Zechariah means, not 
“potter,” but “‘ worker in metals ”—a con- 
clusion which ‘‘is corroborated by the interest- 
ing circumstance that the Book of Zechariah, 
in proportion to its size, is pre-eminently 
rich in the frequency of its references to 
metals and in the variety of the metals 
mentioned in it.” It is impossible to deal 
seriously with such arguments. We can only 
regret that a writer of great industry and 
some acuteness was not better disciplined in 
grammar and logic before presenting himself 
to the public. W. R. Smirx. 








The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse by John O’Hagan, M.A.,Q.C. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is becoming known that the real revival of 
literature, after the interruption caused by the 
disintegration of the Western Empire, is not 
part of the Italian Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century, but is at least five centuries earlier, 
and due to France. While Provence and 
Italy and Spain had hardly anything written 
in their own tongues, Northern France poured 
forth a flood of native poetry, which is im- 
portant, both in itself and as the inspirer 
and permanent modifier of the literature of 
other nations, not only Romanic, but Teu- 
tonic, and even Greek. In England, special 
causes helped the lasting influence which 
makes the interval between Beowulf and The 
Canterbury Tales seem to most of us a gulf, 
that between these and The Idyls of the King 
but a step; and we therefore warmly wel- 
come Mr. O’Hagan’s effort to introduce the 
most important of Early Old-French works 
to the general English public. It must be 
noted at starting, however, that he has omitted 
a fourth of the poem as it exists in the Oxford 
MS. This portion, the episode of Baligant, 
1s probably a later addition; but it is of great 
interest for the numerous names of peoples 
and places, and, if it is attempted to restore 
the poem to its primitive form, merely cutting 
out a thousand lines will not suffice. 

Mr. O’Hagan would deny to the Roland 
the rank of an epic, because he thinks it is 
wanting in “ a certain loftiness and grandeur 
of expression,” and “ is throughout as simple 
in diction as a ballad; there is not a simile, 
hot a metaphor, throughout.” We do not share 
the translator’s opinion that fiowery language 
18 essential to epic poetry, and we class 
the French poem with natural epics such as 
the Iliad, Beowulf, and the Nibelungenlied, 
4s distinguished from artificial ones, which 





include the Aeneid, the Lusiad, and Paradise 
Lost. Not that we mean to say that the 
Roland is as fine a poem as the Iliad; each 
is the product of its time, and this fact is in 
most cases to the disadvantage of the later 
writer, though in many passages he is 
certainly not surpassed by his predecessor. 
The metre, too, that he employs has a 
dignity, often a stateliness, which admirably 
suits the subject; and our chief complaint 
against Mr. O’ Hagan is that he has replaced 
this by one which generally displays the 
opposite qualities. The original metre (which, 
notwithstanding the statement in the Intro- 
duction, is not identical with Chaucer’s, our 
heroic measure), with its comparatively long 
line and well-marked caesura, and the asso- 
nance by which these lines are connected into 
stanzas of free length, have an effect very 
different from the jingling “mixed iambic 
and anapaestic” couplets of the translation ; 
compare 
‘** *Seignur barun, a Carlemaine irez ; 

Il est al siege a Cordres la citet. 

Branches d’olive en vos mains porterez, 

Co senefiet pais e humilitet. 

Par voz saveirs se m’ puez acorder, 

Jo vus durrai or e argent asez, 

Terres e fiez tant cum vus en vuldrez.’ 

Dient paien: ‘De co avum asez.’” 


(the blank spaces mark the caesura) with 


** Go ye to Carlemaine,’ spake their liege— 

‘ At Cordres city he sits in siege— 

While olive branches in hand ye press, 

Token of peace and lowliness, 

Win him to make fair treaty with me, 

Silver and gold shall your guerdon be, 

Land and lordsbip in ample fee.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the heathens, ‘ enough have we.’” 
The last line of the English stanza comes as 
a surprise; one expects something like 

‘‘ Tumtitty tiddle, tweedle dee,” 
and this is not a good frame of mind for 
reading an heroic poem. 

Our next complaint against Mr. O’Hagan 
is that, though he has chosen the verse 
because it is “ facile’’ and “elastic,” and 
though he professes to have striven to be as 
strictly literal as possible, his translation is 
often far from faithful. Thus, for 

** There his courtiers around him drew ; 

While there stood, the king before, 
Twenty thousand men and more,” 
the original has merely 
‘*¢ Envirun lui ad plus de vint milie humes.” 


The first line of the English is evolved from 
the translator’s imagination. On ihe other 
hand, in 

‘* Hostages he may demand 
P Ten or twenty at your hand,” 
or 


** S’en volt ostages, e vus l’en enveiez, 
U dis u vint, pur lui afiancier,” 
half of each line of the French is untrans- 
lated. Isolated mistranslations are frequent, 
as in “ Fiery and sudden, I know, is he,” for 
“Li reis est fiers, e sis curages pesmes ;” 
while “gentle France,” for the often-occurring 
“France dulce” is an almost absurd render- 
ing, “sweet” (in the sense of * pleasant ’’) 
being by far the nearest English equivalent 
of the epithet. A minor, but an annoying, 
fault is the inconsistent treatment of the 
proper names; we have Old French, Modern 
French, Italianisations, Latin expansions, and 
English abbreviations used indiscriminately, 








one personage having often two forms. Par- 
ticularly objectionable is the frequent use of 
“Gan” for “Ganelon;” in the original, 
“Guenes”’ and ‘‘ Guenelun ”’ differ merely as 
nominative and accusative, like any ordinary 
substantive, but the short form Mr. O’Hagan 
employs by the side of the other has in 
English the same effect as ‘Bill’ for 
“ William.” 

The Introduction, though—like too many 
English essays—often betraying the dilettante, 
is generally satisfactory, giving a good deal of 
sound information about the poem and its 
subject. We may remark that the language 
of the Venice MS. is artificial, unlike any 
real North Italian dialect ; and that some- 
thing ought to have been said to show the 
importance of the assonances for determining 
the absolute and relative dates of different 
parts of the poem, as well as its place of 
origin. Altogether, however (metre excepted), 
Mr. O’Hagan’s book will give the English 
reader a very fair idea of the spirit and story 
of the French epic; in some cases, as the 
stanza describing the death of Aude, we think 
he has been remarkably successful. Still, in 
hoping that his work will be widely read, we 
must also hope that it will excite some rival 
to give us a more careful translation of the 
whole of the poem, in a metre suited to the 
subject. Such a metre, as Mr. O’Hagan 
himself has shown by a short specimen, is 
assonating heroic verse ; and we do not share 
his fears that it is too strict, or that it would 
be less liked by the English public than the 
one he has selected. It only remains to say 
that paper, print, and binding make the 
volume as agreeable to look at as its contents 
are worthy of being read. 

Henry Nicot. 








A History of Classical Greek Literature. 


In 2 vols. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A. (Longmans.) 
[Second Notice.} 


Pror. Mauarry is at one with the modern 
German writers in absolutely separating the 
prose writers from the poets. We are dis- 
posed to regret this hard-and-fast rule. Of 
course, the division of a national literature 
into prose and poetry is a broad and natural 
one, and will necessarily be adopted to a large 
extent in any history. But it is more 
important to represent Greek literature as 
the gradually developing expression of the 
Greek mind and spirit than to mark it off 
in separate volumes, as if in any sense it 
were twofold and not a unity. It is, we 
think, mainly accidental that we are generally 
able to set down each Greek classic as either 
poet or prose writer. In no modern literature 
would the separation be equally easy. And 
even among the Greeks, Ion of Chios, who 
is best known as a tragedian, wrote memoirs 
and, as Prof. Mahaffy assures us, invented 
the dialogue. ‘Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes wrote verses. Kritias was a 
rhetorician, but he was also an author of 
tragedies. On the other hand, if we take 
the writings of the early philosophers, so far 
as they have been preserved to us, we 
strongly feel that they form a natural whole, 
and that their proper position in the history 
of literature is lost to view if some of them 
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appear at the beginning of one volume and 
the rest at the beginning of another. For 
instance, Herakleitus wrote in prose, 
Xenophanes in verse, Parmenides both in 
verse and prose, Zeno and Melissus only in 
prose, Demokritus in prose, Empedokles in 
verse; and their philosophical connexion, 
which is of high importance even from a 
literary point of view, is obscured when 
they are not brought together. Again, it is 
often difficult to form a just estimate of a 
particular writer without some discussion of 
his literary predecessors. Herodotus is as 
nearly related to the epic and gnomic poetry 
on the one side as to Thucydides on the 
other. It is confessed by Prof. Mahaffy 
(vol. ii., p. 54) that in the natural order, and 
but for the arbitrary separation of prose and 
poetry, some remarks upon the influence of 
the Sophists would precede the chapter upon 
Euripides. Nor is it possible, without serious 
loss, to separate Herodotus by a wide gulf 
from Sophocles, or Anaxagoras from Euri- 
pides, or Epikurus from Menander. 

But apart from the separation of prose 
from poetry we are surprised at the arrange- 
ment of the authors in Prof. Mahaffy’s book. 
Thus Greek prose writers may be con- 
veniently classed as historical, rhetorical, or 
philosophical ; andin many cases the filiation 
of members of the same class is strongly 
marked. But Prof. Mahaffy has jumbled 
them together. The result is that Socrates 
is separated by nearly 100 pages from Plato, 
and Plato by more than 170 pages from 
Aristotle, Plato stands between Isaeus and 
Isokrates,and Xenophon between Anaximenes 
and Demosthenes. Prof. Mahaffy seeks to 
justify the order he has chosen—at least he 
assures us that it is the result of careful 
consideration—but we do not see that it is 
based upon any intelligible principle. 

It is scarcely worth while to canvass Prof. 
Mahaffy’s critical estimates of the authors 
he discusses. After all, these things are 
matters of taste; there is no particular good 
in insisting upon our disagreement when we 
cannot hope to prove that he is wrong. Yet 
it is irritating, for instance, to be told dog- 
matically that “ unbiassed critics will nowa- 
days read the Odyssey oftener and with 
greater pleasure” than the Iliad; and we 
shall, we hope, not be suspected of belonging 
to what he catls “ the scholastic trade union 
which think that all great Greek writers are 
to be lauded as perfect’? when we express 
our astonishment at his assertion that ‘ even 
diligent scholars find it a task to read 
a dialogue of Plato honestly through.’ 
Is this indeed his own feeling about the 
Phaedrus, or the Gorgias, or the Symposium, 
or the Phaedo? 

We would willingly follow Prof. Mahaffy 
through the many interesting questions raised 
by his History. But we have not space for 
more than a few remarks upon the two 
which first present themselves—viz., the 
Homeric question and the date of Hesiod. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s chapter upon the origin of 
the Homeric poems is enriched by a valuable 
Appendix, in which Prof. Sayce has summed 
up with scrupulous care the results arrived at 
by linguistic criticism of the text. This 
summary is of especial value,.as the evidence 
of language is almost wholly neglected by 





Prof. Mahaffy; and yet it is to linguistic 
study more than to anything else that we look 
for any fresh light which shall be thrown 
upon the problem of Homer. It strikes us 
as strange that no mention is made of Dr. 
Schliemann’s explorations at Hissarlik. No 
doubt their interest is archaeological rather 
than literary, yet they deserve to be mentioned 
in any history of literature. Nor do we think 
that Prof. Mahaffy has fully appreciated the 
importance of the so-called “Cyclic poems” 
as a means of forming a judgment as to the 
date of the Iliad and Odyssey. Whatever 
be the political or literary merits of the Cyclic 
poets, their writings appear to cluster about 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and to presuppose 
their existence as tolerably definite entities. 
Of course dialectal peculiarities might still 
creep into the Homeric text, and we may 
assent to Prof. Sayce’s conclusion that in its 
present form the language of Homer cannot 
be earlier than the seventh century s.c. In 
their substance, however, the poems must 
have existed earlier as wholes; for the 
Aethiopis of Arktinus took up the story at 
the death of Hector—in fact, it was actually 
tacked on to the Iliad, and Arktinus, who 
was traditionally a pupil of Homer, is gener- 
ally placed about the era of the first Olympiad. 

In his general view of the Iliad and 
Odyssey Prof. Mahaffy stands midway 
between the conservatives and the obstruc- 
tives. He professes himself a disciple of 
Grote. Yet there is one important difference 
between their views. He considers that the 
books of the existing Iliad which disturb the 
Achilleis do not belong to one other poem or 
Ilias, but were separate lays, perhaps composed, 
perhaps adapted, for their place. We hold 
this to be a distinct improvement upon 
Grote’s hypothesis. It is easier to conceive 
a poem being enlarged by the more or less 
skilful interweaving of a number of separate 
lays than to imagine two complete poems 
being welded together in such a way as to 
involve the disruption of both. But for our 
own part we go still farther; while readily 
admitting the possibility of separating the 
lays which belong to the story of Achilles 
from those which belong to the general story 
of Ilium we are not satisfied that there was a 
time when the Achilleis existed as a distinct 
poem. 

We dissent more widely from Prof. 
Mahafly’s account of Hesiod. The reasons 
alleged for his late date are far from con- 
clusive. “The poet of the Works,” says 
Prof. Mahaffy, vol. i., p. 101, “seems to me 
to have lived about the middle of the seventh 
century 3.c.;” and a few pages afterwards 
we are told that, if we put aside the prefaces 
of the Zheogony and the Works, we shall be 
inclined ‘* to pronounce both poems the work 
of the same author” (p. 109). Now the early 
date “of Hesiod has been generally accepted 
by the best critics, both ancient and modern. 
He has been placed as early as 1000 B.c. 
But the generally received date has been 
850-800 B.c., and that, we see, is the date 
specified by Prof. Jebb in his Primer of 
Greek Literature (p. 42). It was matter 
of dispute whether Hesiod was earlier than 
Homer, or later; but all authorities were 
agreed as to his antiquity. In the well- 
known passage of Herodotus (ii. 53) they 





are mentioned as contemporaries, and are 
placed about 400 years before the historian 
himself, although his expression implies 
that they were commonly regarded as 
still older. The ancient tradition preserved in 
the poem called ‘Opuyjpov aywv testifies to the 
same general belief. As a fact, where Homer 
and Hesiod are named together, Hesiod’s 
name not infrequently stands first. Gdttling’s 
careful investigation of the evidence (Hesiodi 
Carmina, Prolegomena, pp. xxi.—xxiii.) leads 
him to accept the statement of Herodotus as 
near the truth; and he is followed by Bergck 
and Mr. Paley, who will not be accused of 
literary credulity. And even if we admit 
that the celebrated description of the “ heroic 
race divine’? in "Epya kat “Hyepar, vv. 156 
et seqq., is due to the influence of the Homeric 
poems, we shall still require strong evidence 
to convince us that Hesiod lived as late as 
the middle of the seventh century. Prof. 
Mahaffy advances two arguments. (1) That 
the return of Hesiod’s father from Kyme 
("Epya xat “Hyépa, v. 635) “can only be 
accounted for by some grave misfortune 
or decay in the prosperity of the Asiatic 
colonies,” and that “ this is most easily to be 
found in the rise of the Lydian power under 
Gyges after the opening of the seventh 
century.” But we are tempted to ask what 
tight we have to assume any political reason 
of this kind, when it is not suggested by 
Hesiod himself; still more, why we should 
especially fasten upon the rise of the Lydian 
power under Gyges as the event in question. 
(2) Prof. Mahaffy refers to the passage of 
"Epya kat ‘Hpéoa (vv. 650 et segqg.), where 
Hesiod, or his imitator, relates how he made 
the only sea voyage of his life from Aulis to 
Euboea (éx’ debda Saidpovos *Audiddpavros), 
and won a tripod, which he dedicated to the 
Muses. Now the Lelantine War, in which 
Amphidamas fell, was of sufficient import- 
ance to be mentioned by Herodotus (v. 99) 
and Thucydides (i. 15); unfortunately, how- 
ever, the date of it is exceedingly obscure, and 
is only dubiously placed by Ernst Curtius 
“about the beginning of the seventh 
century.” But it is almost certain that 
this whole passage of Hesiod is spurious ; at 
least, as Gottling says, if Pausanias had 
been acquainted with it, or had considered it 
genuine, he would not have failed to refer to 
it when he wrote his account of the tripod 
dedicated by Hesiod (Pausan. ix., 31, 3). 
But here we must take leave of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s book. We hope our criticism of it 
is not presumptuous. We do not deny that 
it is written in an easy style, and contains 
some passages of considerable interest, espe- 
cially in vol. i. On the whole, we think the 
poets are more satisfactorily treated than the 
prose writers. But our estimate of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s scholarship would not be so high as 
it is unless we believed him to be capable of 
writing a better History than this. We 
conclude by wishing that he had not been 80 
sparing of his dates, and had supplied us 
with a chronological table of the authors 
whose names occur in his pages. Such 4 
table would be yet more valuable if it enabled 
us to compare the prose or poetry of a pat 
ticular period with the corresponding condi 
tion of the fine arts. J.E.C. WeELLpon. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Beauty's Daughters. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The Rival Doctors. By A. Lapointe. Trans- 
lated from the French by Henri van Laun. 
(Nimmo.) 


Enga. By the Author of “The Harbour 
Bar.” In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Cross Purposes. By Cecilia Findlay. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 


Lisa’s Love. By Lady Lindsay. (Moxon.) 


Yue author of Phyllis ends her latest novel 
with a request that her readers “ will give a 
kind thought to the poor players in the story.” 
With the best will in the world it is very 
difficult to do so. In the first place, all the 
women in the book are as vulgar as they are 
beautiful, and, unluckily, we have no means 
of measuring their beauty, and can only note 
their vulgarity. What is to be said, for 
example, of the good breeding of ladies who 
shorten their mother’s Christian name of 
Brandrum into the endearing diminutive of 
“Brandy;” or of the refined taste of a 
gentleman who makes a proposal in this 
fashion ?— 

«*T should like to make you a present, if I was 
quite sure you would accept it. I want to give 
you’—he waves his hand slightly to the fair 
and glowing landscape that lies all round and 
far below them—‘all this. There is only one 
trifling obstacle . . . its Master. I confess 
I have spooned other women, but no woman 
ever held my heart in her keeping except you.’ ” 


The reader would feel no surprise if Miss 
Kitty Tremaine declined the gift thus im- 
pressively offered; but she does nothing of 
the sort. She accepts it all, becomes the 
reigning beauty of the season, and advances 
so rapidly that in the next volume we find her 
observing to her husband that “it certainly 
wasn’t form” to tell a “risqué story.” For 
our part, we should hardly have thought it 
“form ’’ for two ladies, presumably well bred, 
to discuss their late husbands’ failings with a 
perfect stranger; but perhaps these con- 
fidences may be considered good manners in the 
society frequented by ‘‘ Beauty’s Daughters.” 
The expression “form” seems dear to the 
author, ‘ Eye-glasses, do you know, look 
rather form,” says “ Dandy,” when he and 
“Brandy” are arranging how to cut a lady 
who has refused them both; and “ Don’t 
talk slang,” says Miss Tremaine. “ It grates. 
It is such fearful form.” t is indeed! 


The sentimental and French-hating portion 
of the British public, who believe devoutly in 
the prevalence of mariages de convenance and 
consequent misery among our neighbours 
across the Channel, should be made to read 
The Rival Doctors. In the original, and at 
its best, the story cannot be very exciting; 
but in the English translation it becomes 
almost grotesque. With the admirable inten- 
tion of making his English readers understand 
the novel he translates, M. van Laun has given 
the English equivalents for foreign names, 
which, unluckily, has only ended in creating 
a jumble. We are sufficiently accustomed 
at the present day to Continental man- 
ners to be able to hear the titles of 
“Monsieur” and “ Mademoiselle” with for- 
Hitnde. M, van Laun gives us “Mr.” 





and “ Miss.” “Jean Malicorne” done into 
English is terribly suggestive of “ John Bar- 
leycorn.” The John Malicorne in question is 
the ogre of this fairy tale, who has an entire 
village in Burgundy under his thumb, and 
sets up his ignorant and dissipated son as the 
local doctor. Of course, the “ rival ’’ to the 
latter is a being gifted with every mental and 
physical excellence, who gets the better of 
young Malicorne in every point—even in love. 
For old Malicorne has brought to his house a 
young lady of many attractions and large 
fortune, whom he destines for his daughter- 
in-law. He is foiled by the virtuous doctor 
(anglice James Hervey), who from a distant 
part of the river sees her standing at the 
window, and falls promptly and wildly in 
love. Meeting her one day, for the first time, 
he declares his passion at much length, in 
elegant periods, overflowing with metaphor, 
even going the length of comparing her to a 
solar myth. The young lady, whose life has 
lacked excitement, feels her heart throb as 
desired, and from henceforth all Malicorne’s 
best machinations are powerless to separate 
them. It isa pity M. van Laun should ever 
have taken the trouble to translate such a 
story-——a task always difficult to a foreigner, 
and which in the present case has not been 
executed quite without blemish. English 
people, for example, if they wished to predict 
an event, would observe, “* You will have a 
fit of apoplexy in a week” and not “ you 
shall have.’’ They also say he “did not 
know that,” not ‘he ignored that,” such a 
thing had happened. We must confess our- 
selves to have been completely puzzled by a 
part of the river called “the harbour,” on 
which the characters were perpetually walking. 
The rivers in Burgundy are small, and the 
river in the story is decidedly no larger than 
the rest, so that the “harbour,” as under- 
stood by M. van Laun, must be different 
indeed from the large basins which we are 
accustomed to associate with the name. 


Stories of the Scotch Highlands and of 
stalwart men, with misplaced vowels, are now 
becoming quite a recognised feature of litera- 
ture. The scene of Hnga, however, is not 
laid among the fiords of the Western coast, 
but apparently in the hills and moors bor- 
dering the Spey which are dear to the heart 
of the authoress. nga is a tale of a secret 
marriage between a Highland laird and a 
peasant girl, He gets drowned before the 
birth of his child, and the child itself is 
removed and concealed by the next heir, 
Laird Gilbert, while the infant’s mother 
rather unnaturally goes home to her devoted 
brother and sister, and keeps silence on the 
subject for twenty-nine years. In spite of 
the disparity of age, Laird Gilbert falls in 
love with the heroine, Enga Malcolmson, and, 
to compass his marriage with her, involves 
her father in debt, intercepts her letters to 
and from her lover in Australia, and even 
goes the length of sending out an emissary 
to assure him of her faithlessness. One 
always wishes, by-the-way, to see some of 
those persevering people to whom time and 
space are as nothing to the gratification of 
their affections. The absent lover turns out 
to be the missing son, and all ends happily. 
The tale is pleasantly told, though the reader 
is rather irritated by unnecessary inverted 





commas, and rather bewildered by the mislaid 
and intercepted letters which play so large a 
part in the story. 


The cross purposes which give their name 
to Miss Findlay’s story are the mistakes made 
by two young ladies and a young gentleman 
over their love affairs. Frank Heathcote 
has been disinherited by his uncle, who 
believes that Frank has robbed his cash box. 
After the uncle’s death the matter is cleared 
up, and Frank’s cousin Alice, now owner of 
the property, sees no other way of putting 
things straight than by proposing to marry the 
victim. Frank accepts her, partly because 
he does not know what else to do, and partly 
because an old lady comes in at an incon- 
venient moment and congratulates them. In 
spite of the cutting of the Gordian knot, 
the three lives still remain in a tangle because 
Frank is really in love with Elsé Bertram 
(it would be so much more comfortable if she 
were called “ Elsie’’), and Alice with the 
Vicar. Time, with a little help from the un- 
conscious Vicar, arranges it all, and every- 
one is made happy in his own way. The 
style is agreeable, and some of the descriptions 
of the scenery of Auvergne are graphic and 
interesting. 


The simplicity and freshness of Lady 
Lindsay’s little tale will give pleasure to many 
who have grown weary over the elaborations 
of modern novels. Lisa was a little Tyrolean 
girl who spent her summers on the mountains 
herding cows and keeping house for her stingy 
old grandfather. Lisa had a brother much 
handsomer than herself, who was very clever at 
carving, and longed for some relief from the 
quiet life he led. One day a sculptor came 
by, saw some of his carving, and offered then 
and there to take him into his studio at 
Munich. In spite of poor Lisa’s silent 
despair the boy joyfully accepted, and for the 
rest of the winter Lisa struggled on without 
him as best she could. Josef’s learning was 
very scanty, and when the spring came Lisa 
could bear his silence no longer, and set off to 
Munich. She found Josef seriously ill, but 
the sculptor was very good to her, and let her 
stay for many weeks in the house, and even 
allowed her to sit as a model for Josef. At 
last the time came when he and Josef were 
to go to Italy, and Lisa was told she must 
return home. The scene where she stands at 
the last moment looking at her bust is very 
well described. She knew that she was not 
pretty, but the idea of having that broad- 
faced, snub-nosed, smiling thing remaining 
behind, while she was milking cows up the 
mountains, was maddening, and she gave one 
blow which knocked it into atoms. Her 
feelings might be shared by many people 
when they contemplate the pictures and 
statues that are to represent them to future 
generations. Years passed away, Josef went 
to Italy, and we are not told that Lisa ever 
saw the sculptor again; but as she is only 
eighteen when we take leave of her it is hardly 
too much to hope that the love for him 
which is so delicately indicated may some 
day have been gratified, or that she may have 
forgotten it in a more mature passion for 
some other adorer. L. B. Lana. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, 1661-68. Edited by 
W. Noel Sainsbury. (Longmans.) In calen- 
daring this particular series of the Public 
Records, Mr. Sainsbury has already won great 
credit, and his new volume will add consider- 
ably to his reputation. The period is interest- 
ing, including as it does the first eight years of 
the reign of King Charles II. At the opening 
date of the volume the American Colonies, 
since States, were limited to Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, and Virginia. During the next few 
years, viz., in 1663 and 1664, the two Carolinas 
and New Jersey came into existence, and New 
York and Delaware were surrendered by their 
then proprietors, and first became British Colo- 
nies. The volume therefore deals with the 
early history of eleven of the original thirteen 
American States, and there is scarcely a docu- 
ment noted that does not possess considerable 
interest and importance. In his admirable 
Preface, of nearly eighty pages, Mr. Sainsbury 
gives a résumé of the salient features in the 
history of these colonies, not the least interest- 
ing of which were the efforts made by the home 
authorities to secure the persons of the regicides 
Goffe and Whalley, efforts which were rendered 
abortive by the evident determination of the 
colonists that they should not be apprehended, 
as indeed they never were. Next inimportance 
is perhaps the connexion of the brothers Kirke 
with Acadia and Nova Scotia. The subse- 
quent extinction of this extraordinary family is 
one of the curiosities of history. Much light 
also is thrown upon the early history of Vir- 
ginia, and even more upon that of the West 
India Islands. Mr. Sainsbury’s Preface gives 
a summary account of the important events and 
transactions of these eight years, and is a 
valuable contribution to history, which may be 
read with pleasure and profit. 


Report of the First Annual Meeting of the Index 
Society. (1879.) An Index of Hereditary Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish Titles of Honour. (Long- 
mans.) We have from time to time drawn 
attention to the Index Society and the good 
work it is doing. We owe an apology to our 
readers for having permitted its last issues to 
remain so long unnoticed. A report, whether 
of a Parliamentary Committee, a railway com- 
pany, or of what the British Museum catalogue 
calls an academy—that is, in the language of 
the uninitiated, a publishing society—is com- 
monly very dull reading. ‘This of the Index 
Society is, however, an exception ; everyone who 
takes an intelligent interest in the systemati- 
sation of knowledge will find somewhat in it of 
interest. It is not a mere dry statement of 
what has been done and what is hoped for in 
the immediate future, but a review of the index 
work and index literature of the past year. 
Mr. G. L. Gomme’s proposed index of the places 
in Great Britain in which Roman remains 
have been found will be a useful handbook in 
itself as giving a clue to local historians where 
to find accounts of the Roman discoverios in 
their respective neighbourhoods; but it will 
serve a far more important end inasmuch as it 
will render easy what is now impossible, the 
construction of a really good map of Roman 
Britain. Students of our early history know 
that the things which at present go by that 
name are of so little value that they 
generally construct a fresh one for them- 
selves of that part of our country which 
they are engaged in studying. When this 
alphabetical catalogue is out there will be 
no excuse for map-makers if they do not insert 
every place where the masters of the world can 
be proved to have left relics of themselves. 
The Report contains four appendices, all of 
which will be found very useful. The first, and 
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perbaps the most important, is a catalogue by 
Mr. Alfred H. Huth of books and papers on 
marriage between near kinsfolk. We do not 
think it is perfect, and have no idea that its 
maker considers it to be so. It is, however, 
very full, and must be of great use to anyone 
studying a subject which becomes daily more 
and more important. The second book on our 
list is a substantial volume of more than two 
hundred pages. We have gone through it care- 
fully, and have come upon no manifest errors. 
It is certainly correct as to those titles of honour 
with which we have the most intimate acquaint- 
ance. When a thing has been done it is only 
natural to repine that it was not done sooner ; 
but, calling to mind the trouble we have had 
when reading historical documents of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, we cannot 
but regret we had not this book at our side 
years ago. There will be no excuse for the 
future for the careless people who write as 
though they thought that all the Earls and 
Dukes of Northumberland were of the Percy 
blood, or who have so little history or poetry in 
their heads that when they hear of an Earl of 
Oxford the name of Harley, not De Vere, 
naturally rises to their lips. 


Madonna: Verses on Our Lady and the Saints, 
By the Rev. Matthew Russell, 8.J. (Dublin: 
Gill.) Mr. Russell is well known in his own 
communion asa writer of religious verse, and 
we believe that his little volume called m- 
manuel has passed through some four or five 
editions. We should probably misuse words if 
we spoke of him as a poet, but he has without 
doubt the power of writing harmonious verse. 
The lines in memory of Dr. Charles William 
Russell, the well-known student of Irish history 
and of many other branches of knowledge 
beside, strike us as more than commonly beau- 
tiful. Some of the hymns are highly curious as 
specimens of the development of doctrine. We 
wonder what St. Cyril, the fathers of the Council 
of Ephesus, or St. Bernard would have said of 
the one headed “‘ St. Joseph our Father.” Would 
it not have been ‘‘ anathema sit” ? 


2] 


Poems. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. (Bell.) 
Sir Samuel Ferguson’s yolume of verse may 
possibly give pleasure to a few intimate friends, 
but it would have been much better to print it 
privately, and issue copies as presents only. 
There is absolutely nothing in it that reaches 
even to the low-water mark of poetry. The first 
verse of ‘The Hymn of the Fishermen” may 
be quoted as a fair specimen of the book :— 

‘*To God give foremost praises, 
Who ’neath the rolling tides, 
In ocean’s secret places, 
Our daily bread provides ; 
Who in this pasture grazes 
The flat fish and the round, 
And makes the herring ‘maces’ 
In shoaling heaps abound.” 
We would suggest that it would be more reverent 
if persons who have not the gifts necessary for 
composing poetry would confine themselves 
entirely to secular subjects. 


Of English Dogges, the Diuersities, the Names, 
the Natures, and the Properties. A Short Treatise 
written in Latine by John Caius, and newly 
drawne into Englishe by Abraham Fleming, 
1576. (Bazaar Office.) This isa handy reprint 
of avery rare little book, the first which in the 
English tongue was devoted to the nature and 
history of the dog. Dame Juliana Berners had 
told many things concerning dogs before this 
time, and the English versions of Glanville on 
The Properties of Things, of course, do not omit 
the entertaining chapter ‘‘De Cane.” The 
volume before us is, we believe, however, a 
re-issue of the first book on English dog litera- 
ture. It is undoubtedly very far in advance 
of many things which have been written on the 
same subject in much morerecent days. Though 





it is an avowed translation from the Latin, the 
language is good, clear, and fairly concise. As 
we have not the very scarce Latin original to 
compare with it, we cannot say how accurate it 
may be as a rendering, but we see no reason to 
doubt that it is a good translation. Many 
persons who are lovers of field sports take 
some interest in their history and associa. 
tions, and to such this book will be very useful 
as a work of reference. As an instance in 
point we may mention that we met with the 
word tumbler some little time ago among the 
Exchequer depositions of the time of Charles I, 
The papers related to a poaching affray in an 
Eastern county, and it was set forth on oath 
that on a certain occasion some persons named 
in the document had gone with ‘‘ tumblers and 
lynes to drawe rabittes.” The dictionaries we 
had immediately at hand gave us no informa- 
tion worth having as to what manner of dog a 
tumbler” was, but this little book contains a 
chapter devoted to the tumbler which furnishes 
all the knowledge required. Ina note at the 
end we find curious evidence that in the reign 
of Elizabeth it was considered an error, or at 
least unscholarlike, to print Greek words in an 
uncontracted form. ‘‘ There bee also certaine 
accents wanting in the Greeke words, which, 
because we had them not, are pretermitted ; so 
haue wee byn fayne to let the Greeke words run 
their full length, for lacke of abbreuiations.” 
How much longer the feeling lasted that there 
was something wrong in giving Greek words 
in full we know not. We believe that in many 
French schools until the Revolution the boys 
were taught the rudiments of the language 
from books highly contracted, and that they 
were not permitted to use copies where the 
‘* words run their full length” until they were 
well advanced. 


Nature's Bypaths : a Series of Recreative Papers 
in Natural History. By J. K. Taylor, F.L.S., 
&e. (David Bogue.) Dr. Taylor hasa pleasant 
knack of popularising science, but his gold 
is beaten out very fine in this book. Thus 
his chapters on ‘‘ Vegetable Parasites and Cat- 
kins” are marvellously superficial. In fact, 
the whole ten pages of the latter are merely a 
halo of fine writing surrounding the simple 
explanation of two big words, ‘‘ anemophilous” 
and ‘‘entomophilous” flowers. Dr. Taylor is 
fond of grand language, and this sadly impairs 
the value of his book. A cold climate becomes 
with him ‘‘an arctic climature,” and a trip to 
the West of Ireland is ‘‘one of the most be. 
wilderingly lovely drives,” while an unlucky 
straining at a hackneyed quotation once tumbles 
him into a grievous pit-fall—‘“‘ the adage is true 
here, facile descensus,’ &c. Several chapters, 
too, might be called a naturalist’s, rather than 
Nature’s, bypaths, being sketchy accounts of 
the Norfolk Broads, North Wales, Lancashire, 
and other holiday resorts. The book may be 
useful to give a clever boy an inkling of the 
researches connected with the names of Wallace, 
Darwin, and Sprengel, and tempt him to study 
these authorities for himself; but we own that 
we distrust second-hand science. Dr. Taylor is 
most happy in his geological chapters on the 
dispersion of animals, the Sub- Wealden boring, 
and the like. A paper on submarine forests 13 
exceedingly lucid, and traces a fringe of pleis- 
tocene forest trees and vegetation in the estu- 
aries which surround our coast. We may add 
to his enumeration of localities the only cliff 
which can be dignified with this title on the 
coast of Lincolnshire, at Cleethorpes, on the 
estuary of the Humber, where the section of 4 
lacustrine bed with fresh-water shells may be 
seen. Dr. Taylor speaks of Kent’s Hole, Tor- 


quay, as being frequented by pre-glacial mam- 
mals. These mammals were contemporary with 
man, evidence of which has been supplied by 
the cavern, and were therefore pleistocené 
animals, or, at all events, ‘ glacial,” to adopt 
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Mr. Geikie’s classification, in which case they 
lived together with palaeolithic man. In con- 
nexion with this, the plural form of rhinoceros 
which Dr. Taylor uses must not pass without a 
protest. ‘* Rhinoceroses ” is good English, and 
‘‘rhinocerotes” is classical, if pedantic; but 
“rhinoceri” is simply an impossible form. 
There is a pleasant chapter for pike-fishers in 
the Norfolk Broads, and the book itself would 
make an agreeable pocket companion for an 
afternoon’s boating in them. 


Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society. 
Vol. I. Part IL. (Colchester: W. Wiles.) Mr. 
H. W. King prints in this number extracts from 
some highly interesting Essex wills. The infor- 
mation they contain is not only genealogically 
important, but they also throw so many curious 
side-lights on the manners of the time that we 
cannot but -vish that, at the risk of some repe- 
tition and uvt a little wordy law-form, they had 
been given to usin full, The first we have is 
that of Lady Bruyn of Okendon, who died in 
1471. She or her husband had evidently pro- 
cured a licence to have mass said in their own 
manor house, for one of her bequests is that of 
the missal, breviary, challis, and vestments 
“belongyng unto my mannour place of South 
Wokyngton.” These she left to the parish 
church. She was probably a woman of some 
culture—one book at least she possessed, and 
that the most important that had then been com- 
posed in our tongue. She leaves to Robert 
Walsal horses, plate, the silken tester of a bed, 
and ‘‘ a boke called Canterbury Tales.”’ Another 
will, that of a certain William Sutton, dated 
1428, is written in Latin, but unfortunately 
only given to us in an English abstract. 
Among other religious bequests, he desires that 
someone may be nominated by his executors 
“to make a vicarious pilgrimage for his good 
estate and soul’s health to the shrines of SS. 
William and Richard of York, John of Beverley 
and Hugh of Lincoln, aud others at his 
executors’ discretion.” It is curious that the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury is not 
mentioned. It was so near at hand that a 
visit to it was probably taken as a matter of 
course. The first article is a continuation of 
tae history of the Barrington family. It con- 
tains interesting election news of the early 
Stuart period. Mr. Andrew Hamilton con- 
tributes a useful account of the fragments of 
stained glass which yet remain in certain Essex 
churches, 


Indian Industries. By A. G. F. Eliot James. 
(W. If. Allenand Co.) We must pay Mr. Eliot 
James the compliment of saying that he 
possesses two qualifications for his task— 
knowledge of the facts, and sympathy with the 
needs of the people. As regards the first, we 
notice that he continually refers to Mr. 
UConor’s annual Reviews of the Trade of 
Tritish India, which are by far the most valu- 
atle of all the official papers publisued. In 
reference to the second point, he touches the 
matter with a needle when he says (p. 15), 
“English trade jealousy is the bane of Indian 
advance.” The truth is that the history of 
Indian industries in modern times is the history 
of English and not of Indian necessities. India 
bas been politically bound up with a country 
vhose power is mainly based upon manufactur- 
ing supremacy. The handicrafts of India have 
been deliberately sacrificed in order to force a 
demand for our own commodities, The country 
has been regarded as a kind of forcing house 
for raw products, such as grain, cotton, oil 
seeds, and jute; while, in return, the natives 


) *te expected to clothe themselves with sized 


ongcloth from Manchester. But, much as we 
‘gree with the general point of view adopted 
by Mr. Eliot James, and, while we thank bim 
for the industry with which he has collected 


Statistical facts, we regret that he has not used 











more literary skill, and that he has not avoided 
numerous mistakes of detail. In his account of 
jute, we have noticed at least three blunders : 
(1) that our chief supplies were formerly 
derived from Russia ; (2) that they now come 
artly from Burmah; (3) that a plantation 
mill?) manufactures gunny-bags. What 
authority can there be for the statement that 
‘over a million natives are now employed ” in 
the jute industry? If he means only those 
engaged in weaving, a few thousands would be 
nearer the truth; if he includes those who grow 
the fibre, then he forgets that jute is only a by- 
crop, like turnips oa beans in this country. 

Edinburgh: a Pictorial Guide and Popular 
History. With numerous Illustrations and Plan. 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) There are many guides 
to Edinburgh in existence, large and small, 
good and indifferent; but still we take leave to 
think that this new guide-book of Messrs. 
Ward and Lock is not superfluous. It abounds 
in useful information, interspersed with stories 
and scraps of verse that have naturally 
gathered round the literary capital of Scotland. 
So far as we have tested the facts, they appear 
to be accurate; and the illustrations, though 
coarse, are not displeasing. The help of 
advertisements, as numerous as they are 
appropriate, allows this excellent series of 
guide-books to be sold at an extremely low 
price. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, 
&c., in Western India. By an Ex-Commissioner. 
(W. H Allen and Co.) The anonymous author 
does not possess the gifts of orderly statement or 
lucid exposition, yet he has got hold of a subject 
of no little importance. Wild beasts proper, 
and especially tigers, have been almost ex- 
terminated from the Bombay Presidency. But 
venomous snakes still abound, and annually 
cause a serious mortality. Our author's advice 
is to wage against snakes an organised warfare 
by every means available, and in particular by 

lanting out colonies of professional snake- 
Fillers. As regards hydrophobia, it is commonly 
asserted that this most terrible of calamities 
is conspicuously absent in all Oriental countries. 
This may be true of Turkey, but it is emphati- 
cally not true of India, where no less than 105 
deaths from hydrophobia have been recorded 
in Bombay alone ina single year. In the fol- 
lewing twelve months more than fifty thousand 
ownerless dogs were killed, which indicates 
where the sole remedy is to be found. 


Mr. Oscar Browntne’s little volume on 
Modern France (Longmans) has been called 
forth by the success of his volume on 
Modern England in the *‘Epochs of English 
History” Series. It will probably be received 
with the same favour. The period from the 
fall of Napoleon is just the one which a large 
number of persons wish to know something 
about, and the author has succeeded in com- 
pressing a very large amount of information 
into a very small space. The tendency of the 
book is to dwell too much on the political and 
too little on the social divisions of the country, 
and it is this which seems to have led to the 
optimistic hope that the establishment of the 
Republic may have brought France to ‘the 
long-expected haven of rest.” A few misprints 
will no doubt be removed in a future edition, 
especially one at p. 3 which makes the Ministers 
under the Charter liable to ‘‘be tried by thoir 
peers,” instead of by the peers, which was evi- 
dently intended. 


Mr. Epwarp THomas has reprinted from the 
Numismatic Chronicle a paper on ‘‘ The Indian 
Swastika and its Western Counterparts.” The 
Swastika is the Indian name for the so-called 
mystic cross, which corresponds to the well- 
known three legs of the Isle of Man. This 
symbol is traced by Mr. Thomas on Chaldaean 
bricks, on Buddhist temples, on the whorls dug 





up by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, and on the 
coins of Syracuse. Mr. Thomas’s theory of its 
meaning may be given in his own words :— 

‘* So far as I have been able to trace or connect the 
various manifestations of this emblem, they one 
and all resolve themselves into the primitive con- 
ception of solar motion, which was intuitively asso- 
ciated with the rolling or wheel-like projection of 
the sun through the upper or visible arc of the 
heavens, as understood and accepted in the crude 
astronomy of the ancients,” 

In a note, Mr. Thomas acknowledges that this 
explanation has been to some extent anticipated 
by Ludwig Miiller, of Copenhagen. 

THE Muhammadan Law of Family Inheritance, 
by Alaric Rumsey (W. H. Allen and Co.), is an 
ingenious compilation of such knowledge of the 
Muhammadan law relating to inheritance, wills, 
and marriage as is accessible to an author who 
cannot consult the Arabian authorities at first 
hand, but is compelled to depend throughout 
on more or less accurate translations. lor a 
writer labouring under so great a disadvantage, 
which would have deterred most people from 
entering upon the task at all, it is a very 
creditable performance. Mr. Rumsey, whose 
previous handbooks for the use of candidates 
for examinations are sufficiently known, seems 
to have studied with great diligence and care 
the works of scholars; and, though his yolume 
is necessarily devoid of any scientific value, it 
will doubtless be of service to the class of can- 
didates for whom it is designed. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE ,understand that Sir John Phear has put 
into the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
for immediate publication a volume on The 
Aryan Village, Past and Present, in Bengal and 
Ceylon. As our readers will remember, the 
author held quite recently the Chief Justiceship 
of Ceylon, and was formerly one of the judges 
of the High Court of Judicature in Calcutta. 
He has therefore had exceptional opportunities 
for observing the phenomena of his subject. 


Pror. Lupwie Norrk’s long-expected work, 
Das Werkzeug und seine Bedeutung fiir die 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Menschheit (‘*On 
Tools and their Influence on the Development 
of the Human Race”), has just been published. 
An English translation is in preparation. 


Mr. OtrpHAR Hamst, the author of the 
Handbook of Fictitious Names, will shortly issue 
a small pamphlet ‘‘On the Art of describing 
Books bibliographically.” No science has 
progressed with greater rapidity of late than 
that of bibliography, but much still remains to 
be done before its principles are brought home 
tothe world atlarge. The suggestions of Olphar 
Hamst are of a practical character, and will be 
useful to all librarians and lovers of books. His 
pamphlet concludes with a list of books published 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ A Lady,” of which he 
has not succeeded in discovering the authorship, 
and this list gives to the work its chief title of 
Aggravating Ladies. It will be published by 
Mr. Quaritch. 


THE promised work on Japan by Mr. E. J. 
Reed, M.P., will be published in the ensuing 
autumn by Mr. Murray. It is to be carefully 
and plentifully illustrated. 


Ir is said that M. Jules Verne is about to 
visit the province of Oran in order to explore 
the marble quarries at Kleber. He hopes to 
collect the necessary materials for a work to be 
entitled A Journey to the Land of Marble. 

BisnoP Perry, of Iowa, will publish shortly 
Some Summer Days Abroad, a volume of 
sketches, including an account of the Second 
Lambeth Conference. 


THE authorised English translation, by Mrs. 
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Simpson, of Mdme. de Witt’s recent work, 
entitled Monsieur Guizot in Private Life, will be 
issued during the ensuing week by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Canon Bertocct, of Rome, is endeavouring 
to found a new Bibliographical Society, which 
is to publish, under the title of Repertorio Biblio- 
grafico, a review of all works printed in Italy in 
the nineteenth century. 


A Liprary for Truthseekers (Bibliotek for 
Sanningsikare) has been started in Sweden. 
The editors are K. P. Arnoldson and A. F. 
Akerberg. The collection opens with a trans- 
lation of Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures, On 
the Origin of Religion, with Special Reference to 
the Religions of India, 

MEssrs. TRUBNER AND Co. have in prepara- 
tion in their Oriental Series Linguistic and 
Oriental Essays, by R. N. Cust; The Classical 
Poetry of the Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain ; 
The Four Jewels of the Law, with Pali Texts and 
English Translation, by the Rey. Dr. Morris ; 
The History of Esarhaddon, translated, &c., by 
Ernest A. Budge. 


THE Goldsmiths’ Company have made a grant 
of £25 to the College for Men and Women, and 
the Drapers’ one of twenty guineas. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times writes :— 


** Among the literary treasures which have been 
destroyed in Mommsen’s library, and of which no 
official list is as yet issued, we are told are MSS. 
of Jornandes, or Jordanus, De Getarum et Gothorum 
rebus gestis, belonging to the Vatican Library and 
to a college at Cambridge. The sixth volume 
of Mommsen’s History of Rome, ready for press, 
was also consumed by the fire. Niebuhr’s MS. 
of the second volume of his Roman History 
was also burnt in 1830, when he had to write it 
out from memory. We hope that Prof. Mommsen, 
when he has recovered from this fatal stroke to his 
life-work, will be able to do like his predecessor, 
The copies of Latin inscriptions collected by various 
ae palaeographers for the Corpus Inscriptionum 
ave been partly saved.” 


_ Tue Last announces as a supplement for its 

issue of to-day a map, just received from Assiout, 

. — Slaye Caravan Routes of the Libyan 
esert. 


A NEw novel by Mrs. Pirkis, with the title 
of A Very Opal, in three volumes, will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Griaes, of Hanover Street, Peckham, 
has now ready (besides Hamlet, Qo. II.) the fac- 
similes of the first two quartos, by Fisher and 
by Roberts, of Shakspere’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 1600, with Introductions by Mr. 
Ebsworth. On the question of which quarto was 
before the other, Mr. Ebsworth shows that the 
Cambridge editors were right when, in 1863, 
they declared Fisher’s quarto to have preceded 
Roberts’s. On the question of date, Mr. Ebs- 
worth brings forward no new evidence. He 
declines to consider the verse tests, and does not 
deal with the characterisation test; but, on the 
old weather allusion, which fits 1594, and the 
possible Spenser source—the line, ‘‘ Through 
bils and dales, through bushes and through 
breres,” 1596—he gives his opinion for what it 
is worth, that the date of the play is not before 
1593 or after 1596. 


Mr. W. J. Rotre’s handsome school edition of 
Shakspere’s Richard the Third has just reached 
us. It contains the historical sources of the play 
from Sir Thomas More, Hall, and Holinshead ; 
an Introduction; critical comments on the 
play from Schlegel, Drake, Verplanck, Dowden, 
Furnivall; the text founded on the basis of 
the much-altered folio version, as advised by 
Spedding, Grant White—many of whose in- 
genious defences of the folio changes from the 
quartos are quoted—Hudson, and Knight ; notes 
compiled and written with Mr. Rolfe’s usual 





judgment and care; Collier’s account of the 
old ‘‘True Tragedie of Richard the Third,” 
Richard Simpson’s of the politics of Shakspere’s 
play; and an Index of words and phrases 
explained. Mr. Rolfe has a welcome snub of 
Johnson, Malone, and Monck Mason for their 
comments on Queen Elizabeth's calling the 
Tower ‘‘ Rude ragged nurse, old sullen play- 
fellow for tender princes,’ IV. i. 101-2. The 
student of the play sadly needs a parallel text of 
its quarto and folio versions, with the differing 
words in each italicised, as in Mr. Rolfe’s 
specimen on p. 23+ of his edition. 


WE learn from the American Publishers’ 
Weekly that Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co. have 
in the press a child’s gift-book, with illustra- 
tions in colours by Miss Rosina Emmet, who 
took the first prize at the recent Prang Christ- 
mas Card contest. The intention bas been to pro- 
duce an American book of the kind which Mr. 
Walter Crane and Miss Kate Greenaway have 
made famous in England. The sketches re- 
present grown people, and not children, as in 
the English books, and three old ballads serve 
as the text. 


THE Rassegna Settimanale states that Prof. 
Giuseppe De Blasiis is engaged on a second 
edition of his Fabrizio Maramaldo, which 
will contain a large number of important 
documents hitherto inedited. Among others is 
a report by the ambassador of the Duke of 
Ferrara on the Battle of Gavinana. 


Dr. J. H. GALLEE, now of Utrecht, writes :— 


‘¢In the number of your journal for May 29 I see a 
statement that I am occupied with the preparation 
of a florilegium from Netherlandish writers to which 
I intend to add a glossary. Your correspondent is 
not quite accurately informed. I hope to make a 
collection of all the monuments of our old language, 
Saxon and Frankish, that can be found, and shall 
arrange them according to the places where they 
were written and the order of time; but I shall not 
go farther than the eleventh or twelfth century. I 
shall try thus to give an accurate survey of the old 
languages and dialects. The whole, however, is far 
from being ready ; I am gathering material, but am 
not yet at work; so that it must be some years 
before anything is published. When I am nearly 
ready I will inform you, and when there is any part 
of my work printed I will send it to you.” 


Tue New York Nation of July 8 gives the 
following account of an educational experiment 
which is worthy of attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic :— 


‘*The Board of Trustees of Columbia College 
adopted, last month, a resolution committing that 
institution to the immediate establishment of a 
School of Political Science. The importance of 
this step, which will honourably distinguish the 
college above all others in this country, is self- 
evident. The details of the conception are as 
follow :—The course will be three years, and will 
be open only to collegians who have satisfactorily 
ended their junior year (whether at Columbia or at 
some other college of equal grade). Pursuance of 
it for one year with credit will entitle the student, 
upon examination, to the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy ; while the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy will attest full and successful graduation. 
The studies will be thus distributed: First year— 
Physical geography ; ethnography ; history of .the 
literature of the political sciences ; history of philo- 
sophy ; general and special political and constitu- 
tional history of Europe and of the United States, 
Second year—The Roman law; comparative juris- 
prudence of the existing codes derived from the 
Roman law ; comparative constitutional law of the 
principal European States and of the United States, 
as well as of the several States of the Union. 
Third year—History of diplomacy; international 
law ; comparative administrative law of the princi- 
pal States of Europe and of the United States, as 
well as of the several States of the Union ; political 
economy in all its branches ; and statistics. Presi- 


dent Barnard and Profs. Burgess, R. M. Smith, 
Alexander, E. M. Smith, and Bateman will con- 
stitute the corps of iastruction, 


The annual 





— 


tuition fee will be 150 dollars, except for seniors of 
the Columbia School of Arts and for students of the 
Law School, of whom no fee will be required. The 
term will begin on the first Monday in October, the 
previous Friday being assigned for matriculation, 
Students of political science will have the benef 
without fee of the courses of instruction conten. 
plated for ‘ graduates of this and other colleges, in 
a large variety of subjects,’ according to a pro. 
gramme to be published shortly.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


CERTAINLY the most noteworthy article in the) 


Westminster Review is a posthumous contribution 
in the ‘‘ Independent Section,” from the late M:, 
W. T. Thornton, entitled ‘‘ A New View of th 
Indian Exchange Difficulty.” 
by this eminent authority, who combined eco. 
nomical capacity with official experience, 3 
shortly as follows:—The loss by exchang 
which weighs so heavily on the finances of Indi 
is caused, not, as generally supposed, by th 
depreciation of silver, but by the excessive aug. 
mentation of Council bills, drawn to pay for the 
annually increasing home charges. By mean 
of a table, Mr. Thornton shows that the ex. 
change value of the rupee has during the pas 


eighteen yearsvaried directly with the magnitud 


of these Government remittances, as they may 
be termed. The significance of this table woull 
be greater if it also contained a column giving 
the ag a variations in the gold pric: 
of silver bullion. Mr. Thornton supports hii 
position by an economical argument to thir 
effect—that if silver depreciation were the de- 
termining cause, then imports of silver int 
India, and the coining of rupees at the fre 
Government mints, would necessarily have in- 
creased in thesameproportionas the depreciation 
or, in other words, prices in India would hay« 
generally risen. This result he proves not to have 
taken place. For our part, we acknowledge tha: 
Mr. Thornton has drawn attention to a most im. 


portant element in the question which has hith: | 


erto not received adequate consideration. Th 
yearly payments which India makes to Englan 


in satisfaction for the benefits conferred by ow © 
alien and highly civilised rule produce financid 


perturbations of the first consequence. M. 
Thornton hardly deals in hyperbole when lb 


talks of ‘‘the opening and continual widenixg | 
of a drain which has tapped India’s very heart: § 


blood, and is drying up the mainsprings of h# 
industrial energy.’ But when he attempts 2 
demonstrate that the fall in silyer has bem 
wholly inoperative in depressing the India 
exchange, we are reminded of the difficulty sf 
proving a universal negative. Mr. Thorntor’s 


important article, as we have already mentionel, | 


appears in the ‘‘ Independent Section.” On tl 
other hand, the Westminster now contains, und 
editorial approval, a section headed ‘ India ari 
our Colonial Empire,” concerning which w 
need only say that the portion dealing wit 
India appears to be written by a military office 
of the forward school, and the portion dealin; 
with the colonies by one who has at least: 
lurking sympathy with Reciprocity. 

Don Pepro Nanor RENART continues hi 
essay on ‘‘ The Decadence of Catalonia” in the 
Revista de Ciencias Histéricas for June. In it he 
describes the successive encroachments on the 
Provincial liberties of the viceroys, the Inquisl- 
tion, and the military governors under the 
House of Austria. E. Tamaro inserts a curious 
letter in Catalan relating to the theft of the 
Custodia from the Cathedral of Barcelona 
1408. F. Romero de Castilla y Peroso publishes 
in advance an Appendix to the second edition 0 
his Apuntes histéricos sobre el Archivo general dt 
Simancas, an edition which may be delayed for 
some time. His present contribution deals 


mainly with MSS, of the eighteenth ceutuy 


The point taka 
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to 1788. A disappointing article on Catalan 
orthography, by A. de Bofarull, is too much 
occupied with local polemics to be very useful 
to foreign readers. Ina review of “‘ Lo llibre vert 
de Manresa, por D. Fidel Fita,” we learn that 
“‘ Missatjers de ciutats e de villas” were present 
at the Cortés de Villafranca del Panadés in 1218. 
This is the earliest dated document in the book. 


A vERY interesting account, from an inedited 
MS., of a Spanish Embassy to Morocco in the 
year 1767, is given by Rodriguez Villa in the 
Revista Contemporanea for June 15. The author 
was probably the physician of the embassy, and 
his narrative is really a circumstantial diary. 
He mentions incidentally that some Moors of 
Tetuan could still show title-deeds to lands in 
the Peninsula. Don Joaquin Ruiz y Ruiz con- 
cludes his article on ‘‘ Alcoholism” with a plea 
for the moderate use of genuine Spanish wines 
in place of the adulterated wines and deleterious 
spirituous compounds of the North. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography. Vol. IV. No.I. The new volume 
issued by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
opens with papers of exceptional value, not the 
least important of which is an original letter of 
Major Henry Lee respecting the capture and 
subsequent fate of the unfortunate Major 
André, which is in the possession of a well- 
known Philadelphia collector. Mr. Hildeburn 
continues his publication of the records of 
Christ Church, the earliest Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia, the present number giving the 
burials from 1709 to 1760. Among the illus- 
trations are excellent pictures of the Uld Swedes’ 
Church and the residence of William Penn, both 
in Philadelphia. The typographical execution 
of this work is entitled to the highest praise. 








OBITUARY. 
THOMAS DIXON, OF SUNDERLAND. 


On the night of the 11th inst. died at Sunder- 
land, at the age of forty-nine, Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, one of the most amiable and most 
appreciative and helpful lovers of art and 
literature, and well deserving of some record here. 
We extract some particulars from the local 
paper under the editorship of Mr. Wm. Brockie, 
the orientalist, his friend and fellow-labourer 
in several undertakings. Born in comparatively 
narrow circumstances, he followed his father’s 
trade of cork manufacturer, and was able to 
retire from business a few months ago, when he 
visited London, and was treated with affec- 
tionate regard by his many distinguished 
correspondents. One of the most earnest 
supporters of the Government School of Art in 
his native town, a liberal donor to the newly 
established Picture Gallery there, and able to 
interest some of the first artists of the day in 
that undertaking, one of the originators of the 
Co-operative Store Library and other improve- 
ments, and a liberal assistant in many worthy 
ways, he had perhaps the widest circle of 
literary and artistic friends and acquaintances 
of any man in the north of England. It was to 
him that Mr. Ruskin addressed his letters “‘ to 
a working man,” afterwards published under 
the title of Time and Tide, by Weare and 
Tyne. Some of our readers may remember 
18 portrait in the Grosyenor Gallery this 
present season, exhibited by the painter, 
Mr. Legros, under the name of Portrait of 
F, Dixon, Esq., a mistake which his indifference 
to public notice prevented him from having 
corrected. His death was sudden, and took 


place not many days after his return home from 
his visit to town. 


THE death is likewise announced of Mr. John 
Guest, F.S.A., author of a History of Rotherham, 
&e.; of Dr, George Ripley, of New York, for 





the last thirty-one years literary editor of the 


Tribune, and joint-editor of the first and second 
editions of Appleton’s Cyclopaedia; of Anton 
Csengery, translator of Macaulay’s History into 
Magyar, and Vice-President of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences; of Emerich Zlinsky, 
likewise a member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, who had been for some years 
engaged on a great work on The tTungarian 
System of Private Law; of M. Paul Albert, suc- 
cessor of M. de Loménie as Professor of French 
Literature at the Collége de France; and of M. 
Philippe Jean, author of Mélanges néohelléniques, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSCRIPTION FROM HALICARNASSUS. 

British Museum: July 22, 1880, 
In the sixth part of the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique of this year, p. 343, M. 
Dareste states that the inscription which he re- 
publishes from my History of Discoveries, p. 689, 
was found at Cnidus. If he will turn to the page 
of my work which he cites he will see that I 
state it to have been found at Halicarnassus 

(Budrum). C. T. NEwrTon. 











THE ‘* TOMB OF SI, LUKE” AT EPHESUS. 
Smyrna: July 3, 1880. 


In the Athenaeum of June 5, Mr. J. T. Wood, 
in vindication of his opinion respecting the 
monument at Ephesus, which he is pleased to 
denominate the ‘‘Tomb of St. Luke,” states 
that ‘‘not a single person who has hitherto 
offered an opinion contrary to his own has satis- 
factorily accounted for the crosses, the bull with 
the cross over its back, and the figure of the 
saint upon the door-jamb.” Again, in the 
AcaDEMY of August 10, 1878, he expresses his 
surprise that this figure has been overlooked 
by both Dr. Richter and Mr. William Simpson. 

My object in now addressing you is not to 
account for the large cross and the bull in the 
panel below it—evidently the original decora- 
tions of the dwarf pilaster which flanked the 
doorway of this sepulchral monument—but 
simply to point out that Mr. Wood is not justi- 
fied in citing the small cross over the bull’s 
back and the figure on the door-jamb as if 
they also had formed part of the original 
decorations. To anyone who has taken 
more than a cursory view of the monu- 
ment in question, it will be matter of 
surprise that Mr. Wood should have arrived at 
such a conclusion. The small cross cannot be 
contemporaneous with the bull, or with the 
large cross in the upper panel, for both these 
are in high relief, and neatly carved, while the 
small cross is sunk, or rather chipped, into the 
smooth surface of the marble panel by a very 
rude hand. So with the figure which Mr. Wood 
takes to represent a saint or martyr. It has 
been roughly chipped into the jamb—so roughly 
that the form alone is distinguishable—and this 
seems to represent a figure draped to the heels, 
with one arm extended. I have failed to per- 
ceive the characteristics of a saint or martyr 
specified by Mr. Wood. Whatever this figure 
may have been intended to represent, man or 
woman, saint or sinner, is of no importance, for 
it is obvious that, like the little cross, it has 
nothing to do with the original decorations of 
the pilaster, and has been added at a subsequent 
period, and by an unskilied hand—it may be by 
some shepherd tending his flock among the 
ruins of Ephesus, or by some rustic forefather 
of the hamlet of Ayaslouk. The absence of style 
renders it impossible to determine the date of 
these chippings, for sculptures they cannot be 
termed. They may have been added to the 
reliefs a century or ten centuries subsequently, 
or possibly even in our own day. Their date is 
of no consequence, as they in no way affect the 
character or antiquity of the sepulchre. 

I offer these observations to show that these 
chippings, whether the fruit of mere wanton- 
ness, or of devotional feeling, though cited by 
Mr. Wood in support of his views, should be left 
entirely out of account in determining the cor- 
rectness of his nomenclature of the monument. 

I must venture to differ also from Mr. Wood 
as regards the bull, which is certainly not ‘‘ the 
buffalo of the country,” as he asserts. The 
hump is much too prominent, and the horns 
differently seton. It unquestionably represents 
a Brahmin bull. Having bred Brahmin cattle, 
I speak with confidence. It is well known that 
the Brahmin bull is not an unfrequent type on 
the Greek coins of Cibyra, Tabae, and other cities 
of Asia Minor; and I have seen it also on 
several sepulchral monuments in Smyrna, of 
late date but pagan origin. It is probable, 
then, that these cattle were introduced into this 
land from the far East at an early period, per- 
haps about the fourth century B.c., when India 
first became practically known to the Greeks. 
No traces of the breed, however, have I observed 
among the cattle of Anatolia at the present day, 

Gro, DENNIS, 
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MYKENAEAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 17, 1889. 


I am unfortunate enough to believe that a 
scientific question can only be decided by scien- 
tific arguments, and must therefore decline to 
follow Mr. A. S. Murray into the region of 
ersonalities. But I will apologise for having 
imagined from the last page of his article in the 
Nineteenth Century that he wished his Scandi- 
navian theory, as expounded in the ACADEMY, 
to be forgotten and withdrawn. My mistake 
shall be duly rectified in the St. Petersburger 
IIerold. I suppose Mr. A. S. Murray’s last 
sentence is to be construed of those students 
of later Greek art who presume to pronounce 
upon a question of Babylonian and Assyrian 
archaeology. A. H. Sayce. 


British Museum: July 21, 1880. 
With reference to the above letter, I am 
quite unconscious of having ever had anything 
to do with a Scandinavian theory in the pages of 
the ACADEMY or elsewhere. A. 8S. Murray, 











8T. LOY. 
Canons Ashby: July 17, 1889, 

The following information may interest your 
correspondent, Mr. Furnivall. There is in 
Northamptonshire a village called Weedon 
Pinkney, or Weedon Loys or Lois. The affix 
Pinkney is from the ancient possessors, but the 
Loys is from a well which was dedicated to St. 
Loy or Loys, and supposed to possess medicinal 
properties. This St. Loy or Loys has been 
supposed to be “e same as St. Louis, but which 
St. Louis is not stated (see Morton’s History of 
the County, and likewise a communication by A. 
Hamilton in the AcADEMY of June 5). The 
church is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but in 
the parish was a priory also dedicated to the 
Virgin, which was a cell to the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Lucien, near Beauvois. At the 
east end of the church was formerly a house 
called St. Loys’ house. Whether this Loys was 
a corruption of Louis or the English of Kligius 
I will not argue. It is probable that there was 
a Guild of St. Loys connected with the house 
and the well. H. DrypDeEn. 








MILTON’S ‘‘ WIDE-WATERED SHORE.” 
Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge: 
July 17, 1880. 
Tn a long note on the much-discussed lines, 
** Oft ona plat of rising ground I hear the far-off 
curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, Swinging slow 
with sullen roar” (// Pens., 73-76), 
Prof. Masson, while completely disproving the 
claims of Forest Hill, near Oxford, to be the 
locality which suggested the scenery of L’ Allegro 
and I/ Penseroso, gives himself a scarcely satis- 
factory explanation of these lines. As the 
professor well points out, 
‘‘the purpose of the poet was not to describe 
actual scenery, but to represent two moods, and to 
do so by making each mood move, as it were, 
amid circumstances and adjuncts akin to it and 
nutritive of it. Hence the scenery is visionary 
scenery made up of eclectic recollections from 
various spots, blended into one ideal landscape.” 
Prof. Masson believes that most of the scenes 
(especially in Z’ Al/egro) were suggested by the 
country round Horton. The picture, however, 
in the lines I have quoted cannot be accounted 
for thus. Prof. Masson points out that the 
word shore is always used by Milton of the sea, 
‘‘or of something that cannot be seen all round 
at once, and is, therefore, vast enough to be 
called a sea.” From this he would make the 
‘* wide-watered shore” mean the sea-shore, and, 
he asks, ‘‘ would it not be an omission in a 
poem on Melancholy if there were no mention 
of ‘the melancholy main’?” This idea seems 





open to several objections :—(1) There are many 
natural objects fit concomitants of melancholy, 
such as wild mountain peaks and glaciers, 
which are not included in the poom. (2) The 
scenes in the poem, though changing and 
varied, are all such as can be found round a 
single locality, and that locality has a distinctly 
inland stamp. (8) If Milton had suddenly 
transported his thoughtful man from his rural 
habitat to the seaside, surely he would not 
have introduced such a topic as “‘ the melan- 
choly main” in so obscure a fashion as to leave 
room for all the discussions that have clustered 
around this passage. And (4) Milton deems 
Stillness and Silence most important elements 
in the entowrage of Il Penseroso, For in his inyo- 
cation to the ‘‘ pensive nun” he bids her “‘ first 
and chiefest bring The cherub Contemplation, 
And the mute Silence hist along.” The noisy, 
restless sea would, therefore, be out of place. 

Now, as these two poems are assigned with 
great probability to the period immediately sub- 
sequent to Milton’s student-life at Cambridge, 
wo might naturally expect to find reminiscences 
of Cambridge and its vicinity amid the ideal 
scenes of these two poems. The lines— 

‘** To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowéed roof,” &c., 
seem reminiscences of the cloisters and chapel 
of colleges like Queens’ and King’s, Why 
should not Milton have carried away impres- 
sions of the surrounding country likewise? 
And that he actually did so is attested by his 
description of Camus, with ‘‘his mantle hairy 
and his bonnet sedge” (Zyc. 104), written five 
years after he had left Cambridge. In his time 
the fens formed great inland seas at a com- 
paratively short distance from Cambridge. The 
Miltonic usage of the word shore will be most 
suitable, and the expression, ‘‘ wide-watered,” 
indicates exactly the broad shallow shore of a 
great mere, especially in flood-time. Milton had 
not been a dweller by the sea, but he had lived 
close to those great fens, the project for draining 
which was started just the year before he left 
Cambridge. There was many an old church 
built on the patches of rising ground along and 
amid the fens, from whose towers the ‘sullen 
roar” of the curfew could be heard. And 
where better could the “pensive nun” join 
with herself ‘‘calm peace and quiet” than 
in the unbroken, melancholy stillness of the 
fenland ? WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








ST. PETER’S SISTER. 
London: July 19, 1880. 

All students of Chaucer, and thanks to Mr. 
Furnivall they must be many, know that in 
the Miller’s Tale, the carpenter, with the view 
of diverting the traitor Nicholas’s affected 
despair, recites the ‘‘ Night’s Spell ” inside and 
outside the house, adding :— 

‘**Lord Jesu christ and Seinte Benedight 

Blesse the hous from every wicked wight, 

From nightis verray, the whit paternoster, 

Wher wendestow now, Seynte Petres suster.” 
It must be admitted by all that in these two 
concluding lines are three as complete cruces as 
any scholar can desire. 

With the first two of them I have nothing to 
do, my neyer-to-be too much valued friend 
Mr. Thoms having handled them with his 
accustomed research in the first volume of the 
Foik-Lore Record. Upon the third I venture to 
offer a suggestion. 

Dr. Rock thought that it might be St. Peter’s 
daughter, St. Petronilla, to whom the car- 
penter referred; but when we reflect that, 
whoever the being be whom the carpenter refers 
to, she must come within the leading category 
of ‘‘ wicked wights,” this suggestion is quite 
untenable. 

But as no information can be got concerning 
St. Peter’s sister, and as his daughter seems out 








of the question, why should not we enquir: 
whether the allusion may not suit some othe: 
female member of his family? The Latin 
Church has given to the saint’s mother an un- 
enviable character, quite sufficient to bring her 
within the carpenter’s category. Her story is 
after the manner following. 

St. Peter’s mother having had a chance given 
to her after her death, through her son’s inter- 
cession, of changing her quarters for heaven, 
lost it through further misconduct, and was 
remitted to the infernal regions without hope 


of further redemption. One only amelioration | 


was obtained for her, through her sainted son, 
Our Lord so far yielded to his prayers as to 


allow her to return to earth once every year on | 


St. Peter’s Day, and to roam about the world 
for eight days. This she does, and during the 
time allowed her she indulges in all sorts of 
mischief to the human race. 


‘¢ Per riguardo pod de San Piero, el [#.e., our Lord] 
gi parmesso che una volta |’ano, co’ xé el di de 
San Piero, ela la vegna fora, e che la staga oto 
giorni a remengo per il mondo ; e infati la vien fora 
tuti i ani, e in sti oto giorni che la st’ fora la ghe 
ne fa de tute le sorte, e la ne fa tanto e tanto tri- 
bolar” (Leggende Fantastiche popolari Veneziane, 
raccolte da Dom Giuseppe Bernoni, vol. viii. 
pp. 21, 22). 

When we reflect that the bulk of English 
superstitions are proveably Latin, it will not be 
difficult to understand how this strange piece 
of religious invention came over here. 

HENRY CHARLES COOTE. 








GERMAN LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS, 
London: July 16, 1880, 

Yournotice of an article inthe Library Journal 
for May, entitled ‘‘German Libraries and 
Librarians,” makes it desirable that some 
remarks should be offered on the matter in 
question. 

It might appear superfluous to defend such 
well-known institutions as the German libraries, 
or so honourable a body as the German 
librarians, against the attack of an anonymous 
writer (even though he be styled a ‘‘ prominent 
German librarian’’); but as the editors of the 
Library Journal have printed a ‘‘ private letter,” 
and as I possess among the associate editors 
several friends who either co-operate or lend 
their names to the official journal of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom—a_ body 


which has elected me an honorary member—I | 


je war it would be a neglect§of duty to remain 
silent. 

I do not venture to ask whether this ‘‘ private 
letter”? was an answer to one previously sent 
from America, or whether it was published with 
the consent of the writer; but I doubt whether 
all the associate editors will approve of publish- 
ing a letter which it is charitable to suppose was 
never meant for the public eye. The Library 
Association will certainly know how difficult it 
is for me to understand that a countryman of 
mine, and a “ prominent librarian” at the same 
time, should have recourse to a foreign journal 
to attack his own colleagues ; for in so doing he 
will not in the slightest degree ameliorate the 
state of things of which he complains. Every 
fair thinker will necessarily ask, Why has he 
not published his grievances in a German 
journal? Why does he not make suggestions 
to his colleagues? Why does he not organise & 
Library Association such as exists in England? 
And why has he never attended those inter- 
national conferences held annually in England 
since 1877? 

I willingly acknowledge the desirability of 
library publications—especially printed cata- 
logues. They are a matter of importance which 
a great library should never neglect, as bene- 
ficial both in the library itself and to the literary 
world at large. But it is no easy task for great 
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ibraries, such as most of the German State and 
Teiversity libraries are, to put their catalogues 
in print, more especially as in Germany equal 
importance is attached to classified subject- 
catalogues and to alphabetical catalogues. _ 
While both kinds of catalogues are kept in 
every German State and University library, and 
while, for instance, the great Berlin Library 
offers an unrivalled model of good cataloguing, 
the printing of these catalogues would be almost 
impossible in view of the expense and our 
limited means. We have seen the difficulties 
the British Museum had to face before even the 
current accessions to its poe catalogue were 
put in print. Nevertheless, the movement in 
Germany to print catalogues is not so slight as 
the article in question will have it; and though 
1 have had no time for a general investigation, 
the members of the Library Association may, 
perhaps, be surprised to see in 1886, when the 
fifth centenary of Heidelberg University is to 
be celebrated, an extensive catalogue of MSS., 
to which, by way of precursor, will be issued a 


| printed inventory (on the plan of M. Delisle’s 


inventory of the Latin S. in the Biblio- 
thique Nationale, Paris), were by, Dr. Carl 
Zangemeister, the principal librarian. There is 
actually a notice of another printed catalogue— 
namely, that of the ‘* Deutsche Morgen- 
lindische Gesellschaft’’—in the very number 
of the Journal (p. 151) which complains that 
catalogues are not printed. 

It is ridiculous to compare the great German 
libraries with the numerous but comparatively 
small libraries in America. Our libraries are 
different in purpose, and consequently different 
in nature, from the American libraries, and 
what the latter deem so important and necessary, 
namely, that they should serve as instruments 
of general education, doos not much concern 
German libraries. A German librarian would 
never claim such a scope for his work as that 
claimed by Prof. Justin Winsor during the 
London Congress, 1877 (see Z'ransactions, p. 
251). ‘We have undertaken,” he said, “to 
solve a great problem in America. It is the 
problem of education. We believe the library 
is more potent than the university.” The very 
next question would be, What are the qualifica- 
tions those librarians themselves possess who 
cast the university into the shade? At the 
London Congress no American librarian spoke 
on this very serious subject, and I am sorry to 
say that at the conferences hitherto held in 
England no one has mooted the question. 
Germany demands from an individual who 
wishes to become an assistant-librarian in a 
State or University library the same qualifica- 
tions which are required for an academical 
professorship ; and all his private work, however 
valuable, will gain him neither relief from his 
library duties nor promotion. The Rector of 
Lincoln, in his Life of Isaac Casaubon, has said, 
“The librarian who reads is lost,” and with this 
sentiment doubtless every American librarian 
cordially sympathises ; but Germany takes care 
that he has at least read before he becomes a 
librarian, 

The anonymous writer is silent on this 
qvestion, possibly for fear he might by accident 
say Something good of his fellows; nor does he 
mention those valuable bibliographies issued by 

érman professors as well as by librarians. I 
advocate guides and printed catalogues myself, 
but I doubt whether they could make access to 
great libraries based on old plans easier or more 
prized than itis now. It were certainly to be 
Tegretted if these catalogues led people to resort 
more to our libraries than to our schools and 
Universities, The means of education are no- 
Where better or cheaper than in Germany, and 
¢ven our libraries afford greater facilities to those 
Who actually work, who do not merely use ‘‘ the 
idler's right to stroll about,” than any in the 
World. On this point, I will quote to the 





‘‘ prominent German librarian ” the evidence of 
an American librarian, the Rey. T. Vickers, of 
the Public Library, Cincinnati, who says (see 
Transactions, p. 175): ‘In Germany all the 
library treasures of the empire are practically 
at the command of the scholar, in whatever 
part of the country he may reside, and this, 
too, without the trouble and expense of long 
journeys.” 

Our anonymous writer divides German 
scholars into ‘‘ specialists” who “ use nothing 
but special bibliographies,” and a ‘clique of 
historical and philological students;” aud, 
though this is not altogether incorrect, yet there 
is this difference between him and myself, that 
what he seems inclined to stigmatise as a pe- 
dantic and useless arrangement, I calla valuable 
and wholesome division of labour, and to this I 
called attention at the Congress in London, 
1877 (see Transactions, p.171). If there is any 
method by which German scholars have gained 
renown, it is mainly the adoption of this prin- 
ciple; if there is one way by which general 
superficiality and self-deception can be en- 
couraged, it is by neglecting a method which is 
in accordance with reason, and with the limited 
capacity of individual workers. 

As to general access to the catalogue, it must 
not be forgotten that we speak here of State 
and University libraries, and that these are 
chiefly frequented by students. It must be 
further borne in mind that the lecture system 
in German universities facilitates the use of 
libraries, for every professor gives, or is supposed 
to give, towards the end of his lecture, the 
bibliography of the topic he has been discussing. 
He certainly does not, and cannot, say that the 
books he mentions are in the library, and so far 
the catalogue must be consulted; the question 
only is, Who shall do so, the reader, or the 
librarian for the reader? It cannot be denied 
that every reader should have ready access to 
the catalogue. In some German libraries the 
catalogue must necessarily be consulted by the 
reader, as for instance in Heidelberg ; in some 
libraries it cannot be generally consulted, as 
in Berlin, merely on the ground of limited 
accommodation ; but now new premises, on the 
most extensive scale, are being built. Even in 
Berlin, however, all possible access to the cata- 
logue is granted. 

I must decline to follow the anonymous 
writer into the private life of German librarians. 
However piquant such particulars may be to 
American readers, both English and German 
good taste forbids their being intruded on the 
public. Ialso see no reason to discuss the writer’s 
statement that his colleagues take up American 
library publications ‘‘with a contemptuous 
shrug.” The very comprehensiveness of this 
charge carries with it its own refutation. No- 
where does a good publication receive a warmer 
welcome than in Germany; but, on the other 
hand, nowhere does commonplace writing mect 
with a worse reception, more especially if these 
publications come with unjustifiable preten- 
sions, or if they adopt unwarranted means of 
thrusting themselves into notice. I must say 
that no public servants in any country work 
with more zeal and efficiency than the librarians 
of Germany ; their hours of work are as many 
as those of the assistants at the British Museum, 
the division of time being in accordance with 
the habit of the respective countries. 

LEOPOLD SELIGMANN. 








BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
London Library: July 17, 1880. 
The announcement in your Notes of to-day, 
that Mr. J. P. Anderson is about to publish a 
catalogue of the works on British topography 
now in the British Museum, has taken me by 
surprise. Had I known that such a work was 
in hand, I should not have entered on the task 





of preparing my Index to the Topographical 
Literature of England and Wales, which will 
soon be published by the Index Society, and 
which was announced as in preparation nearly 
two years ago. 

It is to be hoped that the two works thus 
maturing together will not interfere with each 
other, but that there will be room both for my 
handbook and for Mr. Anderson’s more exten- 
sive and, as I presume, more specially biblio- 
graphical work. Rost. Harrison. 








THE FIRST ICELANDIC BOOK PRINTED IN 
ENGLAND. 

Oxford: July 20, 1880. 
With regard to the Note which appeared in the 
AcapEmy of Saturday last, concerning the pro- 
posed edition of an Icelandic Corpus Poeticum by 
Dr. Vigftisson for the Delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press, it may be not without interest to 
some of your readers to learn what was the first 
Icelandic book printed in England. It was a 
reprint, dated ‘‘ Oxoniae, e theatro Sheldoniano, 
A.D. 1688,” of the first printed attempt at an 
Icelandic grammar, compiled by the Icelandic 
scholar, Runolphus Jonas, under the title, Recen- 
tissima antiquissimae linguae Septentrionalis in- 
cunabula, id est, grammaticae Islandicae rudi- 

menta, 4°, Hafniae, 1651. H. Kress. 





SCIENCE. 

Degeneration: a Chapter in Darwinism. 

By Prof. E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. Nature 

Series. (Macmillan.) 
Tris little work, which is both shorter and 
slighter than any previous volume of the series 
to which it belongs, consists of a reproduction 
of Prof. Lankester’s discourse before the 
British Association at Sheffield last year, 
which attracted a good deal of scientific at- 
tention at the time of its delivery. Its object 
is to show, or rather to suggest reasons for 
believing, that degeneration has played a very 
large part in the production of existing forms 
of life. The general impression among that 
portion of the public which accepts the Dar- 
winian hypothesis chiefly at second-hand 
appears to be that a constant and almost un- 
varying progress has taken place in organic 
beings from the earliest times to the present 
day. Evolution has been habitually identified 
with continuous improvement. It is true, 
Mr. Darwin himself, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Prof. Huxley, and other distinguished 
biologists have often called attention to the 
important share borne by degeneration in the 
history of life, especially in the case of para- 
sitic animals and plants; but their remarks 
have usually been mere asides, which often 
escaped the notice of casual readers. The 
interest aroused by tracing the development 
of life from its lowest to its highest forms has 
been so absorbing for the biological student 
that he has ordinarily neglected those vastly 
numerous but relatively unimportant groups 
of organisms which have been distanced in the 
race by their more progressive competitors, 
and have thus fallen hopelessly back into a 
lowlier but easier mode of existence. Prof. 
Lankester, treading to a great extent in the 
steps of Dohrn, now comes forward definitely 
as the historian and exponent of these lapsed 
forms. By thus bringing the subject of 
degeneration prominently before the public 
mind, he has done a good service to the cause 
of scientific biology, though we are inclined 
[to think that he somewhat overrates the 
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originality and novelty of the ideas which he 
has to communicate. Most of the facts about 
degeneration were already well known to 
biologists, though they were never before 
gathered to a single focus as they have been 
gathered in the little work now before us. 
Prof. Lankester confines his attention 
chiefly to the animal world, and so to a great 
extent foregoes the confirmation which his 
thesis would obtain from modern discoveries 
as to the lower plants,such as fungi and lichens, 
or from the heterogeneous collection of de- 
graded dicotyledons which form the artificial 
group of Incompletae. However, the animal 
kingdom supplies us with such abundant 
examples that we need not press into the ser- 
vice such vegetal examples as the broomrapes 
or the monotropa. Prof. Lankester begins by 
an eloquent vindication of the “‘ scientific use 
of the imagination” in biology, and turns 
the tables upon those mere cataloguing 
savants who look with suspicion upon 
evolutionism, by boldly asserting that “all 
true science deals with speculation and 
hypothesis,” and that mere facts are not 
science unless we have also arrived at a notion 
as to their cause. He rightly points out that, 
while chemistry and to a large extent physics 
have only reached the primary stage of col- 
lecting facts, biology has reached the higher 
stage of explaining them. He then goes on 
to sketch briefly the theory of descent and 
natural selection ; after which he reaches his 
own proper subject of degeneration. The 
environment may so act on the structure of 
an organism “as to produce one of three 
results: to keep it in statu quo; to increase 
the complexity of its structure; or, lastly, 
to diminish the complexity of its structure. 
We have as possibilities either Balance, or 
Elaboration, or Degeneration.” With regard 
to parasites, the last-named result has long 
been admitted as usual; and it has been 
sufficiently shown elsewhere that the adoption 
of sessile habits by free locomotive larvae 
invariably produces the like atrophy of 
limbs, eyes, and higher sense organs, as 
among the Cirrhopoda, the tubicolar Annelids, 
and many mollusks. But Prof. Lankester 
brings up a large number of other and wider 
examples, such as the mites, which are degraded 
spiders, and the still more degenerate Lin- 
guatulae. The most interesting portion of 
the work, however, is that which relates 
to the ascidians, the lapsed descendants 
of a primitive vertebrate type. The 
author shows the close resemblance between 
the free-swimming ascidian larva and the 
tadpole of a frog, laying special stress not 
only on the notochord, spiracle, and gill-slits, 
but also and more especially on the origin of 
the eye in the brain, a peculiarity which, as 
he thinks, shows that the common early 
vertebrate progenitor of man and the ascidian 
must have been transparent. All other 
animals develop the retina from the outer skin ; 


the vertebrates develop it from a vesicle of 


the brain. ‘The ascidian tadpole helps us to 
understand this, for it is perfectly transparent, 
and has its eye actually inside the brain.’ 
But Prof. Lankester does not give us any clue 
to the solution of the puzzling question why 
the ascidian tadpole has only one eye, while the 
vertebrates have two. Has a single primitive 
eye divided itself in the yertebrate, or have 





two primitive eyes coalesced in the ascidian ? 
This is probably a question which can only 
be answered by special researches on the 
embryology of the fishes and amphibians. 
After further instancing the plant-like con- 
voluta—green worms which contain chloro- 
phyll, and assimilate carbon under the in- 
fluence of sunlight—as well as the Rotifers 
and other minute animals, Prof. Lankester 
concludes that the immediate causes of 
degeneration may be summed up as four— 
namely, parasitism, immobility, vegetative 
nutrition, and reduction in size. Might we 
not add to these excessive abundance of 
nutriment, to meet the case of aphides, 
cheese mites, fungi, and saprophytes 
generally? Finally, he cites the now un- 
doubted cases of the Bushmen, the Austra- 
lians, and the Fuegians as proofs that 
degeneration may take place among human 
races themselves. 

The whole volume is pleasantly written, and 
is easy reading even for the general public, 
while its scientific importauce is fully worthy 
of Prof. Lankester’s high reputation. 

Grant ALLEN. 





Familiar Wild Flowers: Figured and De- 
scribed by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., 
F.S.A. Second Series. With Coloured 
Plates. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


THERE must be an increasing demand for 
books about our wild flowers, to judge by the 
many ornamental volumes which issue from the 
press. One would like to know whether it is 
the text or the pictures and elegant “ get-up ” 
which prove the greater attraction. Familiar 
Wild Flowers is probably itself familiar to 


the public, for a second series is before me of | ‘ 


the same character as the first. It consists 
of twenty coloured plates, of as many wild 
flowers, with four or five pages of description 
to each, giving its habitat and distribution, 
details of its structure, peculiarities of growth, 
with a little folk-lore about it, as well as its 
uses past and present, &e. The whole is 
popularly and pleasantly described. The 
scientific descriptions are as much as possible 
expressed in popular language, and not in the 
brief technical terms of the strict botanist. 

Books of this sort must do good, but prob- 
ably no real student would ever use them. 
If, therefore, they are intended to encourage 
a further study among people who are unac 
customed to any severe mental process, the: 
should, besides being chatty and familiar i: 
style, be systematic in arrangement ar 
scrupulously accurate in detail. 

In the present volume there is no pretence 
of the adoption of any system of classification 
whatever. It is a question whether this is 
advisable. If the flowers described in the 
periodical numbers are without order, they 
might have been so numbered as to be bound 
up in accordance with our recognised system 
of classification. 

With regard to scientific accuracy, the 
volume is generally very good ; though such 
sentences as “ The hollyhock is a species of 
mallow the cotton-plant is another 
well-known species of mallow” offend by 
their looseness of expression, neither of them 
being “ species” of mallow at all. 

There is, moreover, as one so often finds in 





popular books on botany, a total absence of 
those interesting facts which Darwin espe. 
cially has brought before us, and which might 
—nay, undoubtedly ought to—be embodied 
in them. I mean facts of insect and self. 
fertilisation, climbing methods, structures for 
excluding mischievous insects, carnivorous 
habits, &c., &c. Such, as I know from long 
experience, are regarded by beginners and 
amateurs with an extraordinary interest, 
Thus, Dr. Kerner’s remarkable discovery on) 
Polygonum amphibium (a species alluded to 9 
on p. 36) is conspicuous by its absence. The | 
difference between the fertilisation of Ialva 
sylvestris and rotundifolia is passed over (on | 
p- 83) in total silence. The apetalous flowers 
of the violet are alluded to, but their adapta- 
tions to self-fertilisation are not described. 
Lastly, the value of the work would have 
been greatly increased by small dissections of 
the flowers at the foot of each plate, illus. | 
trating more particularly the points of struc. | 
ture alluded to in the text; for the coloured 
plates are artistic rather than accurate; thus © 
the details of the flowers of the bramble, avens, | 
and nodding thistle are quite undistinguish- 
able. The brooklime has no stamens. The 
teeth to the petals of succory are represented 
as two, three, four, or five in number, instead 
of being uniformly five. The celandine is 
drawn gamopetalous, and the stamens of the 
bryony are wrongly represented, &c. 
Regarded as works of art, the plates are” 
probably as near to perfection as printing in | 
colours can at present attain, though the fre. | 
quent introduction of a blue-green into the 
foliage is somewhat meretricious, and gives 
the idea of what is called “ glaucous” to 
many leaves in which there is really nothing 
of the sort. 


~ 


prove attractive to many who have no wish” 


or inclination for a severer study of our wild 
Grorce HEnstow. 


flowers. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


THE Bollettino of the Italian Geographical | 
Society for June contains the itinerary of Mat- 
teucci and Bianchi’s journey through Abyssinia. © 
The route of the two travellers is shown on al 
accompanying sketch-map. Their journey, 4 
far as we are able to judge at present, has adda 
ary little to our geographical knowledge of 
-byssinia. The Marchese Antinori furnishes 
ome particulars on his visit to the country of 
the Hada Galla, which lies to the south-west of 
Ankobar, and has not previously been visited 
by European travellers. The territory of this 
tribe is of great extent and considerable fertility. 
Bounded on the north by Mount Herer, on the 
south by Mount Zequala, it extends eastward to 
the River Hawash. Extinct volcanoes with 
crater-lakes are numerous. Lake Chakalaka, 
which occupies the bottom of the Valley of 
Daimbi, is about two miles in length. It is fod 
by streams running down the slopes of the 
volcanoes which dominate it in the east, and 
probably also by springs rising from its bottom. 
Its water is potable. There are no fish in it, 
but aquatic and other birds abound; and to a2 
ornithologist the surrounding country must 
prove a veritable paradise. Herr Ilg, a Swiss 
engineer in the service of +he King of Sho, 
has made a survey of this interesting lake 
district. 


TuE Royal Geographical Society have received 
a telegram announcing the arrival at Zanzibat 
of Mr, Joseph Thomson with the East Africal 
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No details have come to hand 
with regard to the return journey from Lake 
Tanganyika beyond the fact that he visited 
Lake Hikwa, the precise position of which was 
previously unknown, though it no doubt lies a 
short distance from the main route between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa. Mr, Thomson 
is to be congratulated on having accomplished 
in fourteen months one of the most successful 
journeys undertaken in recent years in East 
Central Africa, in the course of which his ex- 
plorations through a region previously for the 
most part entirely unknown will add much to 
our knowledge of the physical configuration of 
this part of the continent, as well as of its popu- 
lation, products, and general capabilities. Mr. 
Thomson is expected to reach England at the 
end of August, and the record of his journey 
back to the coast will doubtless appear in 
an early number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography. 

Cart. T. L. Potrpson-WyYBRANTS has recently 
left England to undertake an important and 
extensive journey of exploration in South- 
eastern Africa, in the region lying between the 
lower course of the Zambesi, the Limpopo or 
Inhampura, and the sea-coast, the greater part 
of which still remains a blank on our maps. 
He proceeds, in the first instance, to Zanzibar, 
to organise his party, and to engage the natives 
required for the expedition, and will then go 
south to Sofala. He has already sent out a 
small steamer for the navigation of the rivers, 
as well as a portion of the European personnel, 
and others will follow him. Capt. Phipson- 
Wybrants, who has already done useful work 
in South Africa, has long been engaged in 
maturing his plans for his present undertaking, 
and has gone through a course of scientific in- 
struction to enable him to make useful geo- 
graphical and other observations, for which 
purpose also he has taken out with him a very 
complete outfit of instruments, partly supplied 
by the Royal Geographical Society. All that 
is at present known of the interior of the Sofala 
country and neighbouring region is derived 
from Karl Mauch’s journey in 1871-72 along its 
western border to the Zambesi at Senna, and 
from Mr. St. Vincent Erskine’s explorations 
along the course of the Limpopo. The region 
is known to be very rich in gold in some parts, 
and it has been supposed by some to have been 
the real site of Ophir. It may beinteresting to add 
that the Jesuit missionaries who have recently 
established themselves at Gubuluwayo, in the 
Matabele country, propose ‘to extend their 
operations to Gasa on the western side of the 
Sofala country, whose king, Umzila, has his 
capital on the slopes of the mountains about 
a hundred and twenty miles inland from the 
Portuguese port of Sofala. The chief diffi- 
culties which Capt. Phipson-Wybrants will 
have to fear will probably be those raised by 
the Portuguese authorities along the coast, but 
we believe that the Lisbon Government has 
been asked to send out such instructions as will 
tend to promote the successful prosecution of 
this important enterprise. 


MM. CarELto AND IveEns, the Portuguese 
explorers of Western Africa, have announced 
their intention of shortly visiting Paris and 
London in order to give an account of their 
explorations. It is, however, much to be 
Tegretted that they should have followed Major 
Serpa Pinto’s example in choosing such an 
unfavourable time of the year for their visit— 
unless, indeed, it is their intention to be present 
— coming meeting of the British Associa- 

on. 


expedition. 


Ix the course of his recent explorations in 
Connexion with the Trans-Sahara Railway 
Pig which extended for 125 miles south of 

| Goleah, Col. Flatters discovered a poisonous 
lake, and a certain sort of vegetation, the tama- 








risk in the open Sahara attaining a circumfer- 
ence of about ten feet. Some peculiarities were 
also observed in regard to the wind, which, 
beginning from the south-east in the morning, 
shifts from left to right and increases in force 
up to two p.m., subsiding as soon as it has 
reached north-west. The sandy soil was found 
to be very hard, and for nearly ninety miles the 
expedition traversed a calcareous soil without 
signs of vegetation. They found animals in 
large numbers, including antelopes, hares, &c. 
As we have before stated, Col. Flatters intends 
to renew his explorations in October, and he 
expresses great confidence that his second 
attempt will result in complete success. 


Ir is stated as an additional recommendation 
of the projected line of railway from near 
Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal, to which we 
alluded on July 10, that for over one hundred 
miles it would traverse the coal beds, which 
extend for fifty miles on each side of the pro- 
posed route, and produce good steam coal. 


Dr. ZucHINeETTI has lately returned to Cairo 
from a journey in the provinces of Bahr el 
Ghazal and El Arab, and in parts of Darfur and 
Kordofan, as well as the region to the south. 
His original intention was to have traversed the 
entire continent of Africa from north to south, 
but he appears to have encountered unexpected 
difficulties on the White Nile and in other parts, 
and eventually made his way back to Khartum, 
Suakim, and Suez. He has collected much 
interesting information respecting the popula- 
tion and commercial capabilities, as well as the 
flora and fauna, of the countries he visited. 


In continuation of the note in the ACADEMY 
of June 7 in which we mentioned the return of 
M. Miklukho Maklai to Cooktown from his long 
sojourn in New Guinea and the neighbouring 
islands, we learn from the Australian papers 
that he has amassed a large amount of valuable 
information, and intends publishing an account 
of his travels and researches. During his 
solitary existence among the natives, for months 
together, he sometimes experienced a scarcity 
of food, and especially of anything in the way 
of meat. In the course of his explorations he 
only found slight traces of gold, and, in his 
opinion, New Guinea will never become a 
profitable gold-field; and it is to be hoped 
that this statement, from a traveller of his 
wide experience, may have the effect of putting 
astop to the reckless imprudence of sending 
gold-hunting expeditions to an island possess- 
ing such a very unhealthy climate. After 
spending some time in Sydney, M. Miklukho 
Maklai proposes to pay a visit to Japan, and 
then to return to Russia. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Alexander 8. 
Deane, who was for some time engaged in con- 
— with Mr. Stanley’s expedition in South 

ca. 


WE reported some time ago that the Italian 
explorers, Chiarini and Cecchi, had not only 
reached Kafa, but had gone beyond, in the 
direction of the Victoria Nyanza. Unfortunately 
this information turns out to have been erro- 
neous. Cecchi has succeeded in forwarding a 
letter to his compatriots now in Shoa. He is 
kept a close prisoner by the Queen of Ghera, a 
small country nominally dependent on Shoa. 
His companion died on October 8, 1879, in con- 
sequence of the ill-treatment to which he had 
been subjected. Cecchi’s position is a very pre- 
carious one, and it is to be hoped that King 
Menelik will be able to respond to his appeal 
for help. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ethnology of Portugal.— We have received 
some of the recent numbers of M. Cartailhac’s 
Matériaux pour U Histoire primitive;de ? Homme, 
which fully sustain the high character of this 
serial. In view of the forthcoming meeting of 
the Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology at 
Lisbon, the editor has done well to reprint in 
his last number an essay on the ethnology of 
Portugal by Prof. Da Silva Amada, of Lisbon. 
The numerous dolmens in Portugal are known 
locally as antas, and, without venturing to settle 
the moot point as to their builders, the author is 
evidently disposed to refer them to the Celts or 
Gaels. The word Portugal means simply Port 
of the Gauls. These Aryans were associated in 
the Peninsula with the Iberians, who were prob- 
ably a people of Mongoloid stock. As to the 
early use of metal in Portugal, it is notable that 
a large proportion of the implements found 
there consist of unalloyed copper, and not of 
bronze ; hence the recognition of an early age 
of copper preceding the bronze-using period. 
The essay deals leas with the Roman, 
Gothic, Semitic, and other ethnical elements 
which enter into the composition of the Portu- 
guese. The great majority of the present 
inhabitants of Portugal have chestnut hair and 
brown eyes; but there is also a decidedly blonde 
type. The dominant form of head is dolicho- 
cephalic. 


A NEW weekly scientific journal, under the 
name of Science, is appearing in New York. 
Pror. Eaton’s Ferns of North America 


(Boston: Cassino) is now complete. The work 
is dedicated to Prof. Gray. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Paut Reanavup, of Lyons, has published 
the seventeenth chapter of the Bhdratiya- 
Natya-Sdstra (Paris: Leroux), an ancient 
work, possibly older than the Christian era, on 
the Indian drama. Bbharata’s treatise deals 
in thirty-six chapters with the construction and 
management of the stage and scenery; the 
education of actors; mimicry, music, and sing- 
ing; the divisions of Genatinl works ; 
dramatic poetry and rhetoric; the metres to be 
used in plays; and so on. It is constantly 
referred to in later works as the great authority 
on all the subjects of which it treats; but is 
unfortunately so rare that it was long considered 
lost. Only three MSS. of it are known to have 
reached Europe, from two of which Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall has already published the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, and thirty- 
fourth chapters. M. Paul Regnaud has it in 
contemplation to edit the whole work from the 
third MS. (the property of the Royal Asiatic 
Society), which is acknowledged to be the best 
of the three; and he has only been restrained 
by doubt whether a text so constituted would be 
acceptable to scholars. As there seems to be 
but little chance of better material being forth- 
coming, we trust that he will be encouraged to 
proceed with his edition on the basis of the three 
MSS. now obtainable; for Bharata’s work, 
even if it cannot be accurately restored, will be 
of the first importance for the history of an 
important branch of the literature of India. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat*Asiatic Socrety.—(Monday, July 5.) 
Sir H. C. Rawtrnson, K.C.B., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair.—Mr. E. L. Brandreth read the 
second part of a paper ‘On the Comparison 
between the Gaurian and the Romance Languages,” 
the former name meaning the modern Sanskritic 
languages, Hindi, Bangali, &c. The author’s main 
object was to show that there was a remarkable 
resemblance in the changes by which Sanskrit had 
become Gaurian, and Latin, Romance, In the 
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course of this paper, Sindhi was compared with 
Italian, and Hindi with French. The first part of 
the paper (published vol. xi., art. 12, of the 
society’s Journal) dealt with phonology, and 
showed that the letter-changes in the two groups 
were nearly identical. In part 2 it was further 
shown that the neuter gender had generally dis- 
appeared, and that the finel sor m had usually 
oe too, The plural, in both groups, was still 
istinguished by flexion. The loss of case-endings 
was supplied by particles—in Gaurian, post- 
positions—as generally derived from the locative 
case; whereas, in Romance, prepositions most 
frequently became case-particles. Diminutive forms 
prevailed extensively ; adjectives were declined 
like substantives ; the personal pronouns preserved 
an oblique case ; while, in the numerals, the ordinals 
appear in all the languages to be derived directly 
from the Sanskrit and the Latin. The only 
original tenses preserved in both groups are the 
present indicative and the imperative, the re- 
maining tenses being periphrastic formations. The 
paper concluded with a brief examination of the 
syntax. 








FINE ART. 


Our Ancient Monuments and the Land around 
them. By C. P. Kains-Jackson and Sir 
J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tuis is an account of those monuments which 
are scheduled in the proposed Bill for the 
preservation of ancient monuments.. These 
are often styled “ prehistoric,” but they are, 
nevertheless, evidences of history. It is 
unnecessary to argue for the value of history 
—at all events to readers of the AcapEMy; 
and if the history of this country is of any 
value it cannot be denied that such remains 
as these are worthy of preservation. They 
cannot lie, and each is unique—there is no 
duplicate of it. That numbers of such re- 
mains have been needlessly destroyed, even in 
recent times, will be acknowledged. The Bill 
aims at arresting further destruction. 

“The Ancient Monuments Bill” has now 
been before the nation for something like 
nine years. It has been presented to Parlia- 
ment in various forms, and has received sup- 
port and opposition from the two chief 
political parties. It cannot be denied that 
such a Bill is an interference with private 
property, though to a very slight extent. Is 
such interference justifiable, and, if so, would 
such a Bill be efficacious ? We may presume 
that the dispute was, and is, on the first 
question. The formation of railways and of 
new streets is a gigantic invasion of the 
rights of property which the nation at large 
has acquiesced in, and to which this Bill is as 
a mole-hill to a mountain. The Act which, to 
some extent, formed a precedent for this Bill 
is that “to make Better Provision for ac- 
quiring Lands for the Defence of the Realm, 
1860 ;” but it is evident that in assessing 
value there can be no analogy. Who could 
put a value on Stonehenge ? 

The highways are in a somewhat analogous 
position. They were formed and exist for 
the benefit of the community ; but the soil is 
the property of the owner of the adjacent 
land, and, moreover, there are many portions 
of highway which, by law, are repaired by 
the adjacent owner, and not by the rate. 

In Scotland it appears that there has long 
been a power in the sheriffs of the nature of 
this Bill. It is stated that many years ago 


the owner or occupier of the small circle at 
Stenness began to destroy it, but was pre- 
vented by the sheriff of the day from pro- 





ceeding. In France there is, as the writer of 
this notice was informed, a law to prevent an 
owner from destroying such monuments, the 
mayors of the communes being the officials 
who are to take care that itis observed. This 
law is inoperative, as the writer can testify. 
In some cases the officials connected with the 
roads are the sinners. The small end of the 
Menec lines has been much injured by quarry- 
ing for road metal among the stones of the 
lines, whereby many are destroyed or dis- 
located. A curious dolmen near Carnac was 
partly destroyed by the same means. Some 
very important stones of the Erdeven lines, 
fixing the number of lines, were destroyed a 
few years ago by the farmer; and the con- 
structors of the main road from Carnac to 
Erdeven, rather than make a bend of a few 
yards at the spot, cut through the head of these 
lines, dislocating or destroying twenty or thirty 
of the stones. Other instances could be cited. 
In the province of Drenthe, in the Netherlands, 
most of the hunnebeds which have remained 
to the present time have been acquired by 
purchase either by the States or by the Pro- 
vince; but even here it does not appear that 
any care is taken afterwards, and trees and 
shrubs are allowed to dislocate or hide them, 
and anyone could break them without 
hindrance, as they are mostly far from 
habitations. In Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the Governments have taken means 
to preserve their national memorials, and in 
Sweden this care is extended to the ruins of 
churches. Tie proposed Bill expressly omits 


“castles, abbeys, and other similar remains,” | 


and good reasons are given by Sir John 
Lubbock for so doing. But he includes in 
the list six of the broughs of Scotland. 

It must not be imagined that the list 
contains all the remains of the kind in this 
kingdom to which Sir J. Lubbock seeks to 
afford protection. The schedule names monu- 
ments from all parts, but there are numbers 
of other forts and stone remains unnamed 
which are as worthy of care as many which are 
included. Even the Roman Wall is not named. 
Authorities will differ as to whether certain 
monuments ought to be affected by the Bill. 
It might be supposed that camps far from 
habitations, and on high hills, would not need 
protection, but many such works have suffered, 
and are now gradually perishing, from quarry- 
ing for building and other purposes. 

It is possible that sucha Bill might be used 
for the purpose of trying to extort an absurd 
price fora patch of ground and its monument. 
Estimating the value of a monument, or the 
power of restraint over it, would be the chief 
difficulty in working such an Act. The anti- 
quaries of Scotland and Ireland will be doubt- 
less surprised to learn that the proposed 
protectors of their national monuments are 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 

The book under notice is in quarto, excel- 
lently printed, and illustrated by several cuts. 
The Preface is by Sir John Lubbock, and is a 
short but clear explanation of prehistoric 
remains in general, touching but little on the 
several matters connected with dolmens and 
circles which are in dispute. 

The monuments described are menhirs 
(upright single stones), dolmens (chambered 
tombs), cairns, circles of stones, barrows, 
camps, stone forts, and sculptured pillar stones. 





These are under sixty-seven titles—twenty- 
nine in England and Wales, twenty-one in 
Scotland, and seventeen in Ireland; but in 
some cases several monuments are included in 
one heading, as in “ The Ring of Brogar,” &c. 

Most of the descriptions of English monu- 
ments, with the woodcuts, were published in 
1879 in The Farmer,and this perhapsaccounts 
for the cuts not coming up to Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s usual standard. 

The descriptions of the monuments, and 
the historical notices connected with them, 
are written in a style which will ensure their 
being read by others than antiquaries; and, 
in fact, a more technical account would have 
been of little use without scale-drawings. 

The rational study of these monuments is 
of recent date. It ought to have been 
evident that the first thing to do was to 
collect accurate scale-drawings of the remains, 
so as to bring the evidence into one room, 
before building up theories, which, moreover, 
were often framed on yo ep we Anti- 
quaries found serpents, sacrificial altars, mystic 
circles, sacred knives, and astronomical gno- 
mons in various spots ; raised up Druids by 
scores, and described the human sacrifices 
offered by the priests. 

In an unpretentious book like the present, 
and one extending over such an area, we 
must expect to find little inaccuracies and 
omissions. Mr. Kains-Jackson uses the term 
“ Druidical’’ in its conventional sense, and 
probably does not wish to be compelled to 
prove his case. It isa single word, and as 
convenient and as true as “ Gothic” applied 
to more recent buildings. Here and there the 
writer touches on the vexed questions con- 
nected with circles and dolmens. In the second 
page of descriptions we have an instance of 
the very recent and needless destruction of two 
dolmens. Under Arthur’s Quoit the origin 
and accretion of traditions is described. The 
writer, under Uley, very properly observes that 
the finding of flint in a tumulus does not 
prove its ante-Roman date. Doubtless bows 
and arrows were used in the chase—especially 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland—in the 
seventeenth century, and we can easily believe 
that flints might be used for arrow-points 
when smiths’ work was difficult to procure. 

In the entrenchments of Castle Dykes, and 
in a field close by, we have examples of two 
very different classes of forts. The first- 
named, which is doubtless the latest in date, 
is of the same class as the forts at Brinklow, 
Seckington, and Lilburn—whether Saxon or 
Norman need not be here argued. If rec- 
tangularity is any proof of Roman origin, the 
other earthwork is Roman. The size is still 
evident, though the greater part has been 
subject to the plough for a long time. 

There is this much in favour of many 
camps, that the tendency of landowners is 
now, and is likely to continue, to lay down 
arable into pasture land. 

The account of the Rollright Stones is a 
little misleading. The wood-cut is entitled 
“The Rollright Stones,” which is a circle, 
whereas it is of “The Five Knights,” a dol- 
men about three hundred and sixty yards to 
the east of the circle, the former name being 
confined to the circle. 

Then the author mentions “ ¢wo stones 
known as the Hoar and the Hawk stones,” 
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whereas the former is the dolmen near 
Enstone, consisting of six stones. On p. 27 
he misquotes Prof. Fergusson as stating 
that of “The Five Knights”’ the tallest is 
five feet in height. It is the circle of which 
this is stated; but there is, or was in 1840, 
a stone of the circle, at about the magnetic 
north point, of seven feet four inches in 
height. The dolmen mentioned by the 
same author is called ‘“‘ The Five Knights.” 
Here Mr. Kains-Jackson has a little fight with 
the professor, and at the end of the chapter 
he makes a confusion between the “ Hoar 
stone’? near Wardington and the ‘ Hoar 
stone’? near Enstone. About 1836, stone- 
getters discovered a few yards east of the 
King-stone an urn, human bones, a bronze 
brooch, and a ring, now or formerly in the 
Warwick Museum. 

Some surprising deductions—not of Mr. 
Kains-Jackson’s—will be found at pp. 35, 36. 
One of the examples (long destroyed) of holed- 
stones is described at p.71. This mysterious 
virtue of a hole in a stone is not confined to 
that stone, nor even to Pagan monuments. In 
Maeshowe, p. 73, we have a monument unique 
in the regularity of construction and in con- 
taining runes, though not contemporary with 
the structure. The smoothness of the stones 
is owing, in great measure, to their laminated 
texture. Clickanim is, though much ruined, 
a very interesting brough, as it has outworks 
contemporary with the tower and later dwell- 
ing-places outside and inside. The name 
should be spelt “ Clickemin ;” and, on good 
evidence, the brough took its name from a 
whiskey-shop at the road-side, called “ Click- 
’em-in” (catch them), being just outside 
Lerwick. 

Mousa was once surrounded by huts, and 
owes its preservation to its being on an island 
on which buildings were not required. The 
supposed hour-glass form is caused by the sub- 
sidence of the outer face of the wall. Two of 
the broughs of Glenbeg are half destroyed— 
not by a horizontal, but perpendicular, cutting 
—and their destruction, needless in a land of 
rock, was perpetrated a few years ago to build 
field walls. They are much in need of a little 
clearance and repair. It is wrongly stated 
that the broughs have no windows or loop- 
holes; they have many, but nearly all to the 
inside. Plans of the four broughs mentioned 
and of several others are in the museum at 
Edinburgh. 

On pp. 79-81 are observations on ancient 
Irish monuments in general. Those who are 
curious in the sculptures on dolmens will find 
representations of those at Slieve-na-Culliagh 
and many others in the Proceedings of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, App. to vol. vi. 

If the Bill should ever pass, and the list of 
protected monuments be increased beyond 
those of this schedule, Mr. Kains-Jackson 
may well publish a second edition of this book ; 
and at present he is to be thanked for having 
endeavoured to draw attention, not to anti- 
quities in general, but to specified examples 
of classes which are rapidly disappearing 
under the benign influence of civilisation. 

H. Dayvey. 











ART BOOKS. 


Art Text-Books. Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
‘Italian Painting.” By Edward J. Poynter, 
R.A., and Percy B. Head. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) This is the first of what promises to be a 
very useful series, the projectors of which have 
been fortunate to secure so thorough an 
artist and so sensible a thinker as Mr. Poynter 
for its editor. This volume is a short history of 
painting in Egypt, Greece, and Italy, from the 
time of Rameses to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, comprising short biographies of 
the most important =, and tracing with 
great brevity and clearness the influence of 
successive art-impulses in Europe from our old 
friend the daughter of Dibutades to the Caracci. 
Though, of course, to a great extent a compila- 
tion, it has been constructed with much skill and 
care, and the criticism of the various styles shows 
sound discrimination and width of appreciation. 
Once at least we notice an apparent discrepancy 
of opinion, possibly owing to the dual author- 
ship of the volume. In the second chapter we 
are told that, except in the knowledge of per- 
spective, the painting of the Greeks 

‘*was in all probability as perfect in its kind 
as the finest works of their sculpture which have 
been preserved to us; in qualities of colour, light 
and shade, and expression in gesture and face, it 
could hardly have fallen short of the best work of 
the Italian Renaissance; while in beauty of form 
and composition it may have been superior to any- 
thing that we know. We may imagine, however, 
that certain figures by Miche'angelo—notably 
the Adam and other of the nude figures in the vault 
of the Sistine—although dissimilar in style, are not 
far from the perfection of Greek painting.” 


a the close of the sixth chapter we are informed 
that 


‘*Ttalian painting in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is the supreme effort of the human mind 
in that direction. Without disrespect to the lost 
glories of the age of Apelles, it may fairly be said 
that that effort was never equalled before, as it has 
never been equalled since.” 

It may also fairly be said that, without disrespect 
to Mr. Percy B. Head, whose part of the volume 
seems to be admirably executed, or to any other 
of Mr. Poynter’s collaborateurs, the value of the 
series as a whole must greatly depend upon the 
care taken by the editor to preserve consistency 
between the opinions expressed on different 
pages. It would also, we think, be well if the 
references to the pictures in the National Gallery 
were more systematic. These references are of 
great importance in a work designed for the 
education of Englishmen ; and we do not see 
why the two supposed Michelangelos should 
be mentioned, amd none of the undoubted 
Raphaels ; why all those by Veronese should be 
alluded to, and only one of the Mantegnas ; 
why the Bronzino and the Filippo Lippis should 
be noticed, and the Barocci and the Botticellis 
unrecorded. Many other small blemishes might 
be pointed out, but on the whole the book 
fulfils its intention worthily. The plentiful 
woodcuts with which it is illustrated are none 
the worse for having appeared before, and have 
been selected with much discrimination, forming 
together an instructive panorama of Italian art 
from Cimabue to Canaletti. 


Our Own Country. Vol. IT. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co.) This instructive work has 
now reached the end of its second volume, 
which, following the plan of the first, contains 
a series of articles on different parts of, or places 
in, the United Kingdom, without regard 
to geographical or other order. Chester, 
Exeter, Cambridge, Bedford and John Bunyan, 
the Isle of Skye, Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
and the Menai Straits are all treated in turn, 
or rather out of turn, and with great imparti- 
ality as to letterpress and illustration. The 


| wood-cuts are plentiful and well executed, 





besides having the merit of faithfulness, most of 
them being taken from photographs. 


A Guide to Modelling and the Principles and 
Practice of Sculpture. By George Halse. 
(George Rowney and Co.) This work is de- 
signed for the use of students and amateurs. 
We hope it will be widely read by persons who 
are neither the one nor the other. Though we 
do not agree with every word it contains, and 
the English is not above criticism, the prin- 
ciples it enunciates are generally sound and 
clearly stated. . 








AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 
MR. R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


THE revival of etching, which has made such 
rapid progress in France and England during 
the last twenty years, is making considerable 
way in the United States; and the American 
etchers are doing good work and a great deal of 
it. The American Art Review, the numbers of 
which are from time to time notived in these 
columns, was started last year to do for the 
United States what the Portfolio has done for 
England; and one of its chief purposes was to 
bring these etchers more before the world and to 
stimulate an interest in their performances. 
Already some eight or ten have been well repre- 
sented, and with the help of the excellent 
catalogues provided by the editor, Mr. 8. R. 
Koehler, one is enabled to see at a glance what 
their past work amounts to. Among these 
eight or ten may be mentioned Thomas Moran— 
one of a family of artists—whose Passaic 
Meadows combines strong imagination with 
delicacy of touch; J. M. Falconer and H. 
Farrer, etchers who represent the opposite 
extremes of boldness and smooth finish; 8. J. 
Ferris, who gives powerful reproductions of 
Géréme; J. Foxcroft Cole, a follower of that 
delightful artist, Ch. Jacque; and Mrs. Merritt. 
But above them all we areinclined to place Mr. 
R. Swain Gifford, one of whose plates was 
appropriately chosen as frontispiece of the open- 
ing number of the Review, and whose complete 
ceuvre shows him to be a master of his art. 

A portfolio of Mr, Gifford’s etchings (published 

by Messrs. Estes and Lauriat, of Boston) lies 
before us; they are only ten in number, for 
though the artist is forty years old he only 
began to etch seriously three years ago. With 
the exception of one Venetian scene, the subjects 
are all thoroughly American, as their titles em- 
phatically show. Nonquitt Swamp, Padanaram 
Salt-works, A Hudson River Tow, reveal their 
origin unmistakeably; and here Mr. Gifford 
shows himself to be one of that worthy band of 
rebels against convention who are determined 
to find in their native land the ‘landscape 
material’? which it has, till lately, been the 
fashion to import ready-made from Europe. The 
strength of this movement is, indeed, one of the 
healthiest signs of the times across the Atlantic. 
American artists are at last beginning to see 
what their men of letters have seen ever since 
Hawthorne taught them, that if a schoolis to 
flourish it must not live among exotics. The 
day is approaching when, as an American writer 
forcibly expresses it, 
‘*there shall be more joy over one ‘honest and 
sincere American horse-pond, over one truthful and 
dirty tenement, over one unaffected sugar refinery, 
or over one vulgar but unostentatious coal-wharf 
than there shall be over ninety and nine Mosques 
of St. Sophia, Golden Horns, Normandy cathedrals, 
and all the rest of the holy conventionalities and 
orthodox bosh that have gone to gladden the heart 
of the auctioneer and deprave American artists.” 

The remark about the coal-wharf was pro- 
phetic, for one of Mr. Gifford’s most striking etch- 
ings—it is also one of his latest—is that called 
Coal-pockets ; a scene of grim ugliness, like some 
of those in the Black Country out of which our 
countryman, Mr. Chattock, has produced such 
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fine effects. A vast black erection rises by the 
side of a river; a ship is receiving the coal; 
behind, the chimney of a steamer is puffing 
clouds of smoke. Far away on the distant 
bank a church tower rises among trees, as 
though to suggest the other side of civilisation, 
the non-material side. Again, in two other 
plates we find renderings of objects as prosaic 
as the coal-pits—the salt-works at Padanaram 
and at Dartmouth. If it were not for a fault 
in the figure which occupies a part of the fore- 
ground, the former of these would, perhaps, be 
Mr. Gifford’s masterpiece. The design is sim- 
plicity itself—the straight level lines of the 
salt-pans, the stretch of water ; and behind, in 
the centre of the picture, the two windmills 
that work the pumps, some dark roofs, and a 
few lonely-looking trees. The impression pro- 
duced by these objects under the broad sky is 
primarily an impression of boundless space, 
rather heightened than diminished by the 
details of the works. Man seems to do so little 
and Nature so much with those vast tanks and 
those high solitary windmills ; he has just called 
in the winds to help him, and to work silently 
for him without interference of his, If it was 
the artist’s intention to produce this feeling he 
has succeeded perfectly ; hoe has exactly rendered 
the quiet, the solitude, the vastness of the low 
Massachusetts shore. 

Another most characteristic etching is the 
recent plate called A Hudson River Tow, where a 
steamer, throwing out volumes of black smoke, 
is towing straight away from the spectator a mass 
of some dozen barges lashed together, on the 
last of which he seems to stand. Here again 
the scene is genuinely American; the size of 
the river, the rude but ingenious construction 
of the barges, remind us of no other country. 
Here, and again in the studies of stunted shore- 
trees, of which his work contains more than one 
example, we have instances of that ‘‘frankness”’ 
which has been claimed for Mr. Gifford ; that 
gift of ‘‘telling rude truths with plain lines” 
which Mr. Hamerton ranks so highly among 
the qualities of the true etcher. Frankuess 
springs from the artist’s love of his subject, 
which forbids him to tamper with it, to make 
‘* fancy arrangements” of it. Combine it with 
the power of selection, and add to the combina - 
tion sufficient technical skill, and you have the 
fitly qualified etcher; and no one who has 
studied Mr. G:fford’s work will doubt that he 
possesses all these qualities in a remarkable 
degree. T. H. Warp. 








ART SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE AND MANson sold on 
Friday last, not generally at high prices, some 
drawings by Rowlandson and by William Blake, 
belonging to the late Mr. Smith, of Paddock- 
hurst, but their sales at the end of last week 
were perhaps chiefly remarkable by reason of 
the sale of an important collection of the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner, which drew together on 
Friday many of the dealers and amateurs most 
interested in Turner’s engraved work, so much 
of which he executed himself, and the rest of 
which he so carefully supervised. 

A few of the impressions of the Ziber plates 
sold at the recent sale came indirectly, it 
appears, from the family of the celebrated 
mezzotint engraver who had completed them— 
who had, indeed, under Turner’s superin- 
tendence, done all that was required after the 
original drawing had been made by the artist 
and the original etching laid by him upon the 

late. This mezzotint engraver was Charles 

urner—namesake but no relative of the painter 
—on whose hands fell likewise much of the 
burden of the business arrangements in con- 
nexion with Liber Studiorum. He for some time 
ublished the work at his house in Warren 
treet, Fitzroy Square, as well as engrayed a 





very considerable, and by no means the least 
exquisite, portion of it. Of those few impres- 
sions which belonged to Charles Turner himself 
appearing at the sale of Friday all, or very 
nearly all, were in high condition, but more 
than one was heavily printed—we think dis- 
tinctly too heavily printed—a fact confirming 
what there has before now been occasion to 
suggest, namely, that the most skilled 
rofessional engraver is not always the 
bait judge of what particular impressions of 
a plate best convey the intention and the 
spirit of the artist whose picture it seeks to 
interpret. Without singling out the particular 
impressions which, we believe, confirm very 
strongly the idea that the best choice will be 
that made by the cultivated eye of the lover 
and student of these things rather than that of 
the professional engraver, who looks perhaps 
chiefly at the attainment of technical excellence, 
we append the prices realised by the more im- 
portant of the lots. They seem to indicate with 
fairness the present value of good, though not 
of always very choice, impressions of these 
much-sought-for prints. In one or two in- 
stances, which will be sufficiently apparent, 
absurd prices have been given, and these, 
strange to say, not always for the finest im- 
pressions, nor eyen for the most desirable 
subjects. 

An impression of the first state of the Bridge 
and Cows—otherwise called ‘‘ the Gainsborough 
Liber”—sold for £9 9s. (Colnaghi); it came 
from the family of Charles Turner, its mezzotint 
engraver; the plate is greatly noticeable for 
the luxuriant and free growth of its humble 
stream-side foliage. The Woman and Tambour- 
ine, one of the subjects in which Turner was 
best inspired by the genius of Claude—a work 
noticeable for imitative feeling, for traditional 
treatment, but likewise for very subtle charm— 
sold for £6 (Noseda). A somewhat damaged 
impression of the Flint Castle—generally and 
rightly one of the most attractive subjects—sold 
for a little less. A first state of the Jason—not, 
as we considered, at all a chosen impression, 
though of an early state—sold for £12 12s. 
The Straw Yard, first state, realised £8; of 
the very simple subjects it is certainly among 
the pleasantest, its charm arising from the per- 
fectly harmonious representation of humble and 
everyday things. The Lyremont Sea Piece, an 
extremely fine impression of the first state, 
fetched £11 11s. (Whitehead). The Bridge in 
Middle Distance, a first state from Charles 
Turner’s family, realised £9 19s. 6d. (Rimell) ; 
a late engraver’s proof of the Dunstanborough 
Castle, from the engraver’s family, sold for a 
like sum, £9 19s. 6d. (Noseda); a first state of 
the Lake of Thun for £5 15s. 6d. <A fine im- 
pression of the Fifth Plague of Eyypt sold for 
£4 14s. 6d, (Noseda); the ‘‘ Plagues of Egypt,” 
even when in finest condition, are not among 
the most favourite, since they are neither among 
the most real nor the most poetical, of the plates 
of Liber. The Falls of the Clyde—the broad 
wood-side waterfall, shot by rays of sunlight— 
sold for £14 3s. (Noseda); it was, of course, in 
the first state. The Little Devil’s Bridge fetched 
£9 19s. Gd. (Colnaghi), and the Leader Sea 
Piece £14 (Noseda). The Coast of Yorkshire 
realised £20 (Whitehead), and an impression of 
London from Greenwich—generally one of the 
noblest and most impressive prints in the whole 
Liber—£14 3s. 6d. (Colnaghi). Near Blair Athol 
—an impression from the celebrated collection 
of Mr. Stokes, whose cabinet of Liber prints 
was the first of any importance, and at the 
time of its existence certainly the greatest— 
realised £11 (Colnaghi). The pure etching of 
Martello Towers sold for £5 15s, 6d. The Water 
Mill—the combined etching and mezzotint 
again; that is, the completed print—£5 5s. 
(Colnaghi); the Procris and Cephalus, a later 
state, £5 15s. (Colnaghi). Winchelsea, Sussex— 





one of the various evidences of Turner’s interest, 
which Mr. Ruskin has remarked upon, ‘in the 
low hill and the humble antiquities of Win- 
chelsea””—a fine second state of the low brown 
colour so preferable to the red, £4 15s. (Noseda). 
The rare Calm appeared in its second state, and 
was knocked down to Messrs. Colnaghi for 
£14 3s. A fine first state of the River Wye— 
with men bathing in the golden light of a 
late summer afternoon—fell under the hammer 
for £17 17s. (Colnaghi). A Mer de Glace was 
knocked down for £7 6s. 6d.(Noseda). Norham 
Castle, a first state, from the engraver’s family, 
fetched £22 (Colnaghi); the Zenth Plague of 
Egypt, £6 6s. A second state of the Water. 
cress Gatherers fetched £4 10s.; and a second 
state of Pope's Villa, Twickenham—the subject 
so particularly beautiful in the etched state— 
£6 16s. 6d. The pure etching of Aesacus and 
Hesperie, ccidimanell for the intricacy, yet free- 
dom, of its tree drawing, which criticism has 
repeatedly praised, sold for £14 (Colnaghi); a 
third state of the completed print sold for £13. 
Of the rare and beautiful etching of the Isis 
there were two impressions, showing the slight 
difference which sometimes exists among the few 
ew of the pure etchings—one of these 
etchings fetched £9 9s., the other £12 1s. The 
rare plate of the Interior of a Church appeared 
in the second state—a fine impression—and fell 
under the hammer for £5 (Noseda). It is 
interesting partly by reason of the exceptional 
character of its subject and of its presentation 
of features seldom occurring in Turner’s art: 
the effect being a candle-light effect with dark 
and vague shadows, and the scene a town church 
during service time in Turner’s day : the edifice 
Gothic originally, but overlaid with ornament 
and woodwork of the English Renaissance. 
Subsequently, from another collection of Liber 
Studiorum, but a smaller one, there was sold a 
first state of Flint Castle for £8 (Colnaghi) ; a 
first state of the Oakhampton Castle—one of the 
most lovely scenes of the order of ‘‘ epic pas- 
torals’’—for £8 18s. 6d.—the pure etching of the 
same subject, £5 5s; and Blair Athol,thefinished 
print, £6. This completed one of the most 
varied sales of Turner’s Liber Studiorum sold 
for some time, it having been of late too much 
the custom to sell the work under the hammer 
as a whole instead of in its separate plates, as 
when, for instance, a set was lately offered and 
sold intact for about £750. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. E. Epwarp GErLowskr has _ recently 
finished his statue of the late Mahdraja 
Raminiith Tagore, C.S.I. Itis in marble, and 
represents the Mahiriji seated in a chair in a 
thoughtful attitude. The face and figure 
express a character of great dignity, wisdom, 
and sweetness of disposition. It is to be erected 
in the Town Hall of Calcutta as a mark of 
esteem from his fellow-citizens. 


A SPECIAL three days’ exhibition was held on 
the 17th, 19th, and 20th inst. at the galleries 
of the Institute of Art mainly for the exhibition 
of embroidery and decorative painting by the 
Viscountess Hood, the Lady Dorothy Neville, and 
other ladies of title, wealth, and artistic faculty. 
Among many articles which showed skill and 
taste, we specially noticed a boldly painted cur- 
tain by Miss Shoesmith and a pretty and original 
border by Mrs. Hawtrey for a small table- 
cloth with a design of wild flowers. From the 
school of Castle Wemyss and the Working 
Ladies’ Guild come some yery creditable 
specimens of work. 


AN exhibition of the works of Mrs, Allingham, 
the popular member of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colour, is to be held, it is announced, 
next October and November, by Messrs. Dow- 
deswell, at their new gallery in Bond Street. 
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The organisers of the exhibition have already 
received sufficient promise of contributions to 
warrant them in looking forward with confi- 
dence to the show; but, at the same time, we 
understand that they will be glad to hear from 
further possessors of Mrs. Allingham’s works 
who own such examples of her art as could 
fittingly bo added to those already promised for 
exhibition. It is of course undertaken that 
the works lent shall be fully insured. Mrs. 
Allingham, our readers will allow, has already 
executed a sufficient quantity of agreeable and 
refined designs to justify the Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s undertaking. 


THE question of where to re-erect Temple Bar 
not having yet been authoritatively settled, we 
are glad to call attention to the suggestion of 
a legal correspondent of one of the daily news- 
papers that it shall, without further ado, be 
erected at the bottom of Middle Temple Lane. 
No one has before had the audacity to propose 
that this relic of the Fleet Street of 1670 should 
be set up again within a stone’s throw of its 
earlier position. Only a distant site, with 
which it could have no association whatever to 
begin with, and with which it could never 
acquire one, has hitherto been thought fitting 
to receive the stones so carefully numbered for 
rebuilding. But we trust sincerely it will occur 
to the few people who trouble themselves about 
the associations of so unromantic and so un- 
aesthetic a capital as London that nothing could 
possibly be better—short of putting it back 
where it originally stood—than to set up Temple 
Bar once more in its own quarter of the town at 
all events, and where, as the correspondent we 
haye referred to rightly observes, ‘‘ it would still 
be ‘Temple Bar.” While upon this matter of 
the relics of old London, we may say that the 
protest of the Athenaeum on Saturday against 
allowing the Colonnade removed from Burling- 
ton House to go unused—either in Battersea 
Park, or some other suitable spot—has our 
cordialagreement. These pieces of architecture, 
the Colonnade and the Bar, though of very 
different artistic merits, are both of them in- 
teresting objects surviving from a London that 
is past, and it would be monstrous to wholly do 
away with them. It would be most well if the 
aesthetic class, which has now become abun- 
dantly numerous and sufficiently in evidence, 
could bring itself to take a littleinterest in some 
places nearer home than the beautiful Italian 
cities which are the objects of its autumn tours 
and of its season’s small talk. 


Our readers will have learnt, through the 
usual channels of information, that the Watson- 
Gordon Professorship of Fine Art in the 
University of Edinburgh has been bestowed on 
Mr. Gerald Baldwin Brown, a son of the highly 
esteemed Nonconformist divine. The appoint- 
ment has occasioned some surprise among those 
who had imagined that it would be given to 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, or some other art critic or 
artist of established fame. The remuneration 
promised, though it is apparently liberal, may 
perhaps have been hardly a sufficient bribe to 
produce much competition among critics or 
painters of distinction not desirous of living in 
Edinburgh; but, as our readers are aware, a 
most distinguished critic, Mr. Hamerton, not 
to speak of any other, happened to see his 
way to the acceptance of the post, and was 
accordingly a candidate for it. It rests with 
Mr. G. B. Brown to give public justification to 
the selection by the excellence of his future 
work. Only the article in the Nineteenth 
Century is at present before the world from his 
pen. 


Two large gold dishes, of great interest to 
antiquaries, have been temporarily lent to the 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin, by Mr. 
Charles Kennedy, of Mullantean. The larger 


is said to be the wedding present of the Dauphin 
of France to Mary Queen of Scots, and to have 
been given by the latter to Gilbert Kennedy 
Earl of Cassillis, a title now held by the Marquis 
of Ailsa. The smaller dish is two feet in 
diameter, and contains in the centre a repre- 
sentation of the Adoration of the Magi in high 
relief. The larger dish contains in the centre a 
full-faced portrait in relief. 


THE Scotsman states that it has been decided 
to build an addition to Rosslyn Chapel, risin 

to about two-thirds the height of the roo 

opening, and having its roof terminating behind 
the rood beam. The new structure is to be 
carefully distinguished in point of style from 
the original. Mr. Andrew Kerr is the architect. 


Tue authorities of the British Museum have 
issued A Guide to the Exhibition Galleries, which 
is now the best general handbook to the ex- 
hibited treasures of the Museum, and supersedes 
several of the smaller guides to special sections 
of the collection. Mr. Bond, the principal 
librarian, has written a general Introduction, in 
which the growth of the fortunes of the 
Museum and the order of its acquisitions are 
briefly but clearly traced. The heads of depart- 
ments have likewise contributed, in some cases 
a few lines, in others quite an interesting little 
essay, on the specialities of the departments for 
which they are answerable; and the greatest 
space is rightly occupied, generally speaking, 
by the heads of those departments whose 
facilities for exhibiting their possessions chance 
to be the largest. Wherever the visitor to the 
Museum means to betake himself, he will do 
well to spend his sixpence in providing himself 
with this book. 


Ir is stated that a landslip at Passo Martino, 
near Catania, has brought to light a large 
number of ancient tombs and artistic objects 
believed to belong to the cemetery of Sineatus, 
a town on the River Simaethus, mentioned by 
Pliny. 

AMoNG some autographs recently sold at 
Leipzig was a letter written by Queen Eliza- 
beth. It fetched 375 frs. 


THE subject selected for the Grand Prix de 
Rome this year is The Recognition of Ulysses and 
Telemachus on the Return of the Former to Ithaca. 
An exhibition of the paintings will be held in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts this week. 


TuE Versailles Salon will open on the 15th of 
next month. 

A RECENT number of L’ Art (July 4) contains 
a fine portrait of M. Grévy, etched by A. Lalauze, 
from the painting by L. Bonnat. It is a three- 
quarter length, and, although the pose is some- 
what conventional, the head is grand, and 
exhibits remarkable intellectual strength. It 
is unmistakably the presentment of a great 
statesman. 


FELIx Boriz, a landscape painter and song- 
writer of Belgium, has lately died at Brussels. 
His songs have just been published by sub- 
scription, and have been illustrated by some of 
the best Belgian artists. 


M. DE CHENNEVIERES finishes his review of the 
Salon in the current number of the Gazette des 
Beauuz-Arts, The illustrations are much better 
than in the two preceding numbers, many of 
the artists’ sketches from their pictures being 
extremely vivid, and also well printed, which 
cannot always be said. We may mention in 
particular M. Lhermitte’s drawing from his 

icture, L’Aieul, Un Coin d’Atelier by M. 
douard Danton, and La Petite Source by 
Mdme. Demont-Breton. M. Edmond Bonaffé 
finishes his brilliant study of the ‘‘ Physiologie 
du Curieux” which we commented upon last 
month. He ends with an exordium to young 
men to beware the lures of la cwriosité. ‘* Chassez 





one, measuring two feet nine inches in diameter, 


| bien loin,” he writes, ‘‘ cette faicheuse inclina- 





tion. Si vous n’¢tes pas préts au détachement, 
aux privations, on vous excommuniera: si 
vous ¢tes riches, on yous accusera d’acheter le 


gotit des autres; si yous étes pauyres, yous ne 
réussirez i rien.” 


Tue third number of the Great Historic 
Galleries of England contains three beautiful 
photographs, one of the Newnham Paddox 
portrait of the Infanta Maria, whichis supposed 
to have been painted by Sir Charles Gerbier 
and brought over by the Duke of Buckingham 
after his visit to the court of Spain with ‘‘ Baby 
Charles.” The others are Gainsborough’s 
Housemaid, from Castle Howard, and Meis- 
sonier’s Halt, from Hertford House. Tho 
letterpress is careless; ‘‘ Van Dyck-brown”’ is 
not the usual way of spelling that pigment, and 
we do not see how “out of a little brown 
paint” the artist, skilful colourist as he was, 
could produce ‘‘a dab or two of carmine” and 
other not less impossible ‘‘ results.” 


THE fifth number of The South Kensington 
Museum is one of the best that has yet appeared ; 
the plate of the Gilt Monstrance (No. 4310-1857) 
is very good, and the original etching by Mr. 
John Watkins must be even better. Itis a pity 
that the process used for reproducing the South 
Kensington etchings should not do them more 
justice; the magnificent Japanese iron Eagle 
seems to be very well drawn, but any style or 
brilliance which the etching may have possessed 
has been lost in its transfer to the stone. The 
number is, however, with its eight plates and 
letterpress a wonderful shilling’s worth. 


WE haye gladly observed for some months 
past that our old friend, the Art Journal, has 
shown signs of awaking from its long sleop 
upon its old reputation and large circulation. 
Mr. Beayington Atkinson’s papers on etching, 
the original designs for art-manufacture (whic 
this month include some for lace by Miss Jessie 
Hallam of great omy 2 and the very fine wood- 
cuts which illustrate Mr. Consul Rogers’ article 
on ‘‘ Street Scenes in Cairo” are worthy of the 
position which it ought to maintain. © wish 
we could extend the same praise to tho steel 
engravings, the subjects of which are selected 
with little taste. 








THE STAGE, 


Mr. Epwin Bootu, we hear, has been travel- 
ling in Ireland for his pleasure; but he is likely 
to appear in one or two of his most celebrated 
tragic parts in London somewhat early in the 
autumn. 


Is there any ground for the gem that 
the American public is more wisely critical of 
its players than of its plays? Mr. Rankin, inthe 
Danites, seems to support the theory, for, 
though the piece itself is undoubtedly amusing, 
the entertainment it affords is due rather to the 
novel life that is presented on the stage than to 
any literary excellence. In fact, its few jokes 
are decidedly hard worked. But Mr. Rankin 
is a most satisfactory actor. Again, the new 
play at Sadler’s Wells, which we mentioned 
last week, is a conspicuous example of a bad 
piece sayed by a good actor, and both are from 
America. This week the Colonel Sellers pro- 
duced at the Gaiety tends to the same con- 
clusion, though the author is no less consider. 
able a person than Mr. Mark Twain. Colonel 
Sellers is a dramatic sketch in five acts—~in 
other words, a dramatic sketch on too impor- 
tant a scale for work that is content to be 
sketchy. The piece has already laid itself open 
to a good deal of humorous reviewing—it is the 
presentation of a Mercadet without the genius 
of Balzac. Certainly the person who is the 
main character of the 


‘ iece—this American 
Mercadet—has much in 


is temperament, and 


still more in his behaviour, that is in a high 
degree amusing; but it is chiefly to the per. 
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former of the part (Mr. John T. Raymond) that 
the amount of entertainment is due. For the 
character itself is not quite consistent, and its 
presentation, as far as the literature of the piece 
is concerned, is obscured by the introduction of 
many needless personages, and of the super- 
fluous history of their impossible fortunes. The 
lot, or the under-plot—whatever that may best 
be called which does not deal chiefly with the 
speculative hero—is of too unlikely a kind to be 
followed with any serious interest. Moreover, 
more than one of the parts is ill acted—one at 
least with forced humour, and one at least with 
inappropriate pomp. But, much as Mr. Knight 
saves the piece at Sadler’s Wells—as we said 
last Saturday—Mr. Raymond saves the piece at 
the Gaiety. He is a humorist as genuine as he 
is, accomplished, and, battling with the occa- 
sional inconsistencies of his part, he reaches in 
many parts remarkable excellence. He even 
seems to give reality to what must otherwise 
remain unreal, Are we likely to see him in 
some weightier play, or will the undoubted 
entertainment he affords in this one keep it on 
the boards during the term of his engagement ? 


Mpme. MopseskA—after an amount of suc- 
cess which we confess to ourselves we find it 
difficult to explain, graceful and discreet as is 
the actress and famous as is the play—has for a 
time withdrawn from London. She had in- 
tended to proceed to her native land, which of 
late has seen less of her than have English- 
speaking countries; but we are informed that 
this visit has for the time been abandoned. 
Further acquaintance with the lady’s per- 
formance in the only part in which she has 
as yet appeared in England does not quite con- 
firm a first impression of it. The performance 
remains refined and intelligent; it cannot at 
any point be said to rise to greatness. Much, 
of course, of the absence of profound interest is 
to be laid to the charge of the play. Mr. Mor- 
timer’s JZeartsease is indeed a serviceable and 
adroit adaptation of the Dame aux Camélias, but 
it was simply impossible for the English adapter 
to make a good play out of a hopelessly bad 
one. No added skill could transform the vapid 
work of M. Dumas in his youth into the likeness 
of the work of his maturity. The Dame aux 
Camélias is a very sickly business, full of the 
morbid romance of a mind not fully fledged 
—of an imagination unassisted by liberal 
experience. It is a sob in five acts, and a sob 
about little that is worth crying over, for it can 
never be said to the lachrymose and phthisical 
heroine of M. Dumas, as was said by Mr. 
Croaker in the Good Natured Man, that ‘it isa 
perfect consolation to be miserable with you.” 
And Mdme, Modjeska does not succeed—-per- 
haps can hardly be expected to succeed— 
in giving reality and interest to this mono- 
tony of grief. Her acting—invariably in- 
teligent, and sometimes, as in the death- 
scene, vivid and affecting—is too much 
wanting iu é/an and passion to give continuous 
interest to the performance. ‘The ‘ Will he 
marry her?” is a question the answer to which 
might, to the advantage of the audience, be 
vouchsafed with less delay than at the end of 
nearly three hours of representation. The piece 
is curiously barren of episode. To us, at all event- 
on repetition, the performance is wearisome ; 
but it is felt that in Mdme. Modjeska the public 
makes acquaintance with an actress of a class of 
which there are too few—an actress who is a 
cultivated woman, who sees the bearings of all 
that is happening, takes a survey of each situa- 
tion from no merely traditional point of view, 
and demeans herself always with natural 
refinement and distinguished grace. We may 
hope that some other performance will reveal 
qualities which entitle the lady to rank with the 
few actresses of high genius and consummate 
art of which even this generation of playgoers 
has had, and is still haying, some experience. 





UNDAUNTED, it appears, by what seemed to 
us tho lukewarm reception accorded to the 
company of the Palais Royal, Mr. Hollingshead, 
it is announced, is going to bring over to the 
Gaiety next summer the company of the Gym- 
nase, and yet another French troupe of lighter 
calibre. The Palais Royal people would have 
been more decidedly successful if more had been 
known about them beforehand by the average 
English playgoer—if, for instance, M. Sarcey’s 
article upon them had appeared in the June 
instead of in the July number of the Nineteenth 
Century. For this article, though without any 
literary form, is a readable gossip, guided by 
good judgment. It tells much that can hardly 
be known even to careful students in England 
of the French theatre, though it tells also much 
that is as absolutely known to them as to M. 
Sarcey himself, and tells this with a curious air 
of ignorance of what the English public really 
is. It is so very difficult for a French publicist, 
who thinks that the civilised world is bounded 
by the Outer Boulevard, and that there is 
nothing in the universe of any importance that 
is not within a walk of Bignon’s restaurant—it 
is difficult, we say, for such a person to adopt 
the proper point of view when writing for a 
foreign public, whether English or Otaheitan. 
Much of M. Sarcey’s article of enlightenment 
for the Londoner on the French plays and the 
Palais Royal actors would have had a special 
appropriateness had it been addressed to the 
readers of the Z'asmanian Intelligencer or of the 
Sandwich Islands Gazette. Even ignorance has 
its degrees, and the plunge beyond the Boulevard 
is not necessarily into absolute darkness, 

CONSIDERABLE apprehensions seem to have 
been aroused that Adolphe Belot’s drama, Les 
Etrangleurs de Paris, would, even in the forth- 
coming adaptation of Mr. Clement Scott, deal 
too plentifully with the adventures of the 
criminal class. But the Daily News assures us, 
from special sources of information, that it is 
“simply a melodrama of the domestic sort.” 
From which we may deduco that, if Mr. Scott’s 
version of the (arofters of Paris deals with 
criminals at all, it will chiefly do so in those 
moments of well-earned repose 

‘* When the enterprisin’ burglar’s not a-burglin’, 

And the cut-throat’s not committin’ of a crime.” 





Now ready, Vols. I.—XI. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST: 


Being ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the ASSYRIAN and EGYWTIAN 
MONUMENTS, 


PPHE AUTOTYPE -COMPANY 


has REMOVED from  Rathbone-place’ to suitable Premises, 
531, OXFORD STREET, W.C. (twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal G hical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

Note.—The special advantages of the Autotype Process for Book Ilus- 
trations are:— 

Ist, The absolutely facsimile nature of the result. 

2nd, Its Cheapness for Small Editions of 250, 500, &c. 

3rd. The Prints being direct on the Paper, there is an absence of all 
cockling and that disagreeable effect inherent to all Mounted Priuts. 

*,* For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
Displays a noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, including 
16 examples of the art of Angelico, 2) Bartolommeo, 30 Co! 0, 57 Durer, 
30 Holbein, 179 Michael Angelo, 149 Raphael, 20 Rubens, 14 Del Sarto, 35 
Titian, 35 Da Viuci, &c., &c.; the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner's 
** Liber Studiorum” and Etchings for the * Liber,” examples of the art of 
Poynter, Rt. A., Meissonier, Rossetti, Corot, Burne-Jones, De Neuville, Shields, 
Cattermole, Rowbotham, Cope, R.A., Cave, Thomas, &c., &c. 


To adorn the Walls of Home at little cost with Artistic Masterpieces, visit 
the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
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THEATRES. _ 
RURY LAN E 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


THE WORLD, 
By Pau. Meritt, WexkY Petirt, and AUGUsTUS HAkuts, will be pro- 
duced on a grand scale on SATURDAY, JULY 31. 

Characters by Messrs. Harris, W. Rignold, Charles Harcourt, Gibson, 
Boleyn, Glover, Ford, Beck, Francis, and Harry Jackson; Mcsdames 
ilelen Barry, Fanny Brough, Lambert, and Fanny Josepbs. 

Box-oftice open. 


JOLLY THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 





To-night, at 845, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by 

Henry J. BYRON, called 
HE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, E. W. Garden, T. Sidney, and E, D, 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Koland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a new and original Comedy, in one act, by A. W. 
PINERO, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 
Doors open at 7.15. Prices 1s. to £33s. Nofrec list. No fees for booking. 


GuUOBE THEATRE 


THE DANITES 
Mr. and Mrs, M*KEE RANKIN. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 
Box-office open from 11 to 5, where scats may be secured, also at ali the 
libraries. D’rices from 1s. to £3 3s. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock ; carriages at 10.45, 


LY¥cLUM THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry IRvina. 








Every evening (excepting Saturday), at 7.45, . 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
247th and LAST SIX PERFORMANCES, 
SHYLOCK—Me. IRVING. VPORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Concluding with an ldyll by W. G. WILLS, entitled 


LOLANTUHE. 

IOLANTHE—Miss ELLEN TERRY. COUNT TRISTAN—Mr, IRVING. 

THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8.29, 
THE BELLS—LAST PERFORMANCE—(MATTHIAS—Mr. IRVING) 
and LOLAN THE (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN TERRY). 

LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE of 

THE MERCUANT OF VENICE 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 2 o’clock. 
SUYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Mr. IRVING'S ANNUAL BENEFIT and LAST NIGHT of the SEASON, 

SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 3lsv. 
Box-oflice, under direction of Mr. HURST, open from 10 to 5, 








Published under the sanction of the Socicty of Biblical Archacology. 
Edited by 8, Bincu, LL.D. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, (Vol. XII. in the press.) 


London ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 











This day is published. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
BOOKS L.—XIL 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, WITT NOTES AND PALALLEL 
VASSAGES, 


By £in CHARLES LU CANE, K.C.M,G. 
Large 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





Edinburgh and London ; WILLIAM BLACKWooD & SONs, 


Just published, fulio, price 20s, 


Ty Tv - \e a 7 
14) ANGELIORUM CODEX GRAECUS 
PURPUREUS ROSSANENSIS, Litteris Argenteis Scriptus 
Picturisque Ornatus, sei:e Eutdeckung, sein wisseuschafdicher wn 
kiinstlerischer Werth dargestelit von Dr. O v. GEBHARDT, Gottingen, uad 
Prof. Dr. A. ARN ACK, Giessen, With 17 Outline Drawings, and 2 Facsiiil 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 
Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. S, F. BATEMAN. 


SUMMER SEASON, 

Evgagement of the popular American artists, Mr. and Mrs, GEORGE 
KNIGHT, who wil appear in their Comedy Drama, descriptive of the 
adventures of a German —s eg 

TO, 
As played by them and their company throughout the United States aud the 
chief provincial towns of Great Britain with remarkable success. 


Tv ;\ ’ a 7 rr Nl 
pkIN CE of WALES'S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 

Tiis evening, at 7.59, an original Comedietta, 

A HAPPY PAIR, 
: By 8. THEYRE SMITH. 
At 8.40, HeRMAN MERIVALE and F, C, GRoves's original Play, 
FORGET-ME-NOT 
(By arrangement with Miss Genevi¢ve Ward). 

Characters by Miss Genevi¢ve Ward, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Kato 
Pattison, Miss Aunie Layton, Mrs, Bernard Beere; Mr. John Clayton, Mr 
Flockton, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Edwin Bailey, Mr. Ian Rovertson, aud 
Mr, Edgar Bruce. 

Doors open at 7.30. No Fees of any description. 


THEATRE. 


IOYAL CONNAUGHT 
a ene ops TINATE BRETONS, 





Mocd. 





of Text. 

The above book offers the preliminary account of the discovery of an im- 
portant Manuscript, written in the sixth century, and containing Matthew 
aud Mark. While its great age places this Codex upona level with the more 
valuable monuments of the original Greek text, the fact that it is upon 
purple parchment adds greatly to its interest for Palacographers, since 
purple uncial manuscripts are extremely rare. 

The newly discovered Codex is important, not only to students of 
Valacography and of Text Criticism, but also to students of Art, as it contains 
a series of maguificently executed Miniatures depicting the Gospel History : 
—these seventeen pictures are reproduced in outline. At present we possess 
no pictorial representation of the histury of Jesus that in any way 
approaches them in age. 

Leipzig. GiesECKE & DEYRIENT. 

London; WiILLLM: & NokGATE. 





s Muncey, Claremont, and May Bulmer; Messrs, Tesscman, 
Roche, Meriscord, Such Granville, H. Wilton, and C, L. Carson. 

ed, at 7.3u, by THE RENDEZVOUS, 

es Williams, Claremont, Inglewood ; Messrs. Glenville, Meriscor, 








Inglis, &e. iy ee s 


R OYALTY THEATRE. 
u Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
Every evening, at 8, ae FT ——. s the Comedy of 
ASE S, 


and the Burlesque, SONNAMBULA, 


Messrs. Charles Sugden, Charles Groves, H. M. Pitt, Frank Wyatt, If 
Ilamilton, George Canninge, Raleigh, and Edward Righton ; Misses Maudy 
Brennan, Marion West, Fanuy Coleman, Annie Lawler, Amy Hatherley 
and Kate Lawler. 

Doors open at 7,30, Box-office daily, No booking fees, 
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